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PREFACE. 


■yYJlTHIN lecent years tlieie lias been no scaicity 
of excellent books on Geogiaphy. It is 
difficult, bowevei, to find a book wbicli is suitable 
for Indian High Schools Theie aie objections to 
books published for schools in England the British 
Isles are treated in too gieat detail, and, on the 
othei hand, Asia is treated too biiefly ; questions 
of climate, vegetation, etc , aie discussed with le- 
feience to conditions prevailing m Great Britain , 
and the language is frequently too difficult The 
present book has been written fiom the point of 
view of the Indian pupil 

The book is meant foi pupils piepaiing foi the 
Matriculahon Examination of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and for the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination of the United Pi evinces The syllabus 
piesciibed foi these examinations consists of three 
parts : (i) General Geogiaphy of the Woild in out- 
hne, (ii) Physical Geography, and (in) Geography 
of the Indian Empire This book coveis the first 
two of these sections The Geogiaphy of the Indian. 
Empire has been omitted, as suitable books aie , 
already available for the study of the third section 
of the syllabus 
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ASIA. 


Chapter I.—ASIA : POSITION. 

If you look at a globe or a map of woild, 
you will see^ five gieat land-masses, each nea'ily or 
quite suiiounded by watei These aie Africa, 
Australia, North America, South America and the 
largest mass . Europe and Asi<^ This last mass 
is'geneially spoken of as being made up of two 
continents — Ai>ia and Europe Let us find out 
whethei these two aie leally distinct fiom one 
anothei ^ 

Tiace the.lond boundaiy between them 'Jt inns 
neai the XJpal Mountains and the XJpal River. 
On each side, theie stjemhes a^ieat^ioliing plain; 
the people on the Asiatic side belong to the saine. 
lace and empne as those on the Euiopean side, and 
the climate trees and cfops me similar too'^ As a 
matter of fact,vthe Ui^l Mountains are not a gieat 
baiiiei like the Himalaya Mountains In many 
places they aie so low and then slopes so gentle 
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that a tiayeller can pass fiom one side to the othei 
■with the gieatest ease. /So we conclude that the 
gicat plain in the noith of Asia a nd ..Eui op^e is one, 
and the Uial Mountains aie like a long fold oi 
wave in its suiface, sti etching foi 1,500 niiles fiom 
north to south In the same way, the build of the 
two continents in then sout hein poitioiis is leiy 
Bimilai, foi they both con sist of gieat highlands 
and mountain chains, with pLiiris and valleys be- 
tween them Fioin the point of view of geogiaphy, 
then. It seems to be moie coiiect to speak of Asia 
and Europ e as one c ontine nt, and of Euiope as 
beingja_gieat _penin8u la, jutting westwaids fiopi 
the mainland of ^sia The name given to the 

whole land-mass, aceoiding to this view, isjS^rowa 
'Inanany uays, Asia is the most lemarkable of 
all the continents. Fust of all, iMsjthe Ligest It 
contains one-thud of aU the land suifa ce of the 
globe?) It i s half as lai^e.jagaui as A fiica. neaily 
five times as laige a s Euiope, six times a s laige as 
Austialia, and as huge as .Noith and South Amp upn 
put togethei. 

It sti etches fiom_ the Equatoi to the Aictic 
Ocean Find Sing-apope on the map Jtison 
a small island, quite close to the most southeily 
point of the main-land, and IS only 90 miles fiom 
the Equator. Now find the most iioithcily point 
of the continent; it is onl,i 900 miles fiom the 
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Noith Pole. With so gie.nt a length fiom noilh to 
south ( moi e than 5,0C0 miles), Asia has eveiy 
ktiicl oF climate , fiom \eiy cold in the noith to veiy 
hot m the south ; and, as vegetation depends a good 
deal upon climate, it has almost e\eiy kind nF-Jre e^ 
and Cl op to he Jmind>»Qn>4he~-.Eai.tljLSJ ^ face . 

Again, Asia has a Tlieie 

weie migh ty empires in' the south of Asia when 
Europe was still uncivilized. And you may peihaps 
know alieady that the fptil^i e atj.el!g ion s of the 
iv^oild began i n Asia Gant.rm a, the Buddha, who 
founde d Bi^ dhisn^ uas boin in India,wheieHni“ 
duism also took its 1 ise M uham mad, llie founder 
of Ibiain .^ was bom in Aiabia, and Jesus Chnst, 
whose followeis aie called Ohi ist ians, was boin in 
Salesuiifi. 

Boundaries. —We have seen that on tlm west^ 
Asiajs contiin ugus with Em ope Theie aie also thiee 
. seas along the boidei on this side Find them on 
the map They aie tlie Caspian S ea, the Bla ok 
Sea, and the Mediterra nean Sjsa. On the 
noith east and south, Asia' is bounded by the ocean. 

To jdie noith lies the A retie Ocean, which 
isnotieallya sepaiate ocean, but ^pa’lt of the 
gi^at Atlu.ntie_5fi®^'W. Heie the sea is neaily 
always blocketLuitha.ci^ and tiade along the noith 
coast of Asm is theiefoie impossible 

The eastern coast of Asia bordeis the Paeififi ^ 
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Oee an, the nortli-eastein coinei being separated , 
from Nm tli Atnei ica by Bering^ Sj^ait, only 36 
niiles wide. Look at tbe globe, and see bow the 
Pacific Ocean widens out towaids tbe ^outh. Prom 
Singapoie you would have to travel balf-way round 
tbe woild to leaeb tbe coast of Ameiica 

To tbe south of Asia is tbe Indian Ooean5 
divided into two paits by tbe Indian peninsula 
You leain a good deal about this ocean in studying 
tbe geogiapb}' of youi own countiy. Trade-iontes 
go south-east to Austialia, south-west to Afiica, 
and west to Euiope You should tiy to find these 
routes on the globe or tbe map, so as to leain how 
tiavelleis fioni Asia get to tbe othei continents. 

Questions. 

1. Give reasons for regarding Asia and Euiope as one 
continent 

2 Compare tlie size of Asm nith that of the other conti- 
nents 

3 In vrhat ways Is Asia specially remarkable (a) ns to 
its geography, (h) as to its history? 

4 Acioss irhnt oceans would }ou sail from India to reach 
(a) Allien, (b) Australia, '(c) America? 

y/ 5 On an outline map, mark some of the chief ocean 
routes from Asm to other continents , also the boundary Ime 
between Europe and Asm 
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Chapter II. — ^ASIA ; COAST-LINE. 

In studying the coast-line of Asia, ive shall fiist 
Btait fioin Kaiachi and tia\el westwaids, and 
afterwads make a voyage lound the eastern shoies 
of the continent fiom Rangoon. Youleain about 
the coast-line between Kaiachi and Rangoon when 
studying the geogiapliy of the Indian Enipiie. 

Coast-line (i). 

The jouiney fiom Kaiachi to the Suez Caual, 
and even beyond, is along baiien and _uniii\iting 
c oasts , which boidei a gieat deseit. Baie, parched 
luUs 01 hot sandy shoies meet the eye the whole 
way, except foi a line of palm tiees heie and tbeie 





Co&Ri*]lno Karachi to A(leu« 
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We first come to the Persi ai^ Gulf^I^rl 
out fi^m ^^je name of thegjEitmJ^fana 

the sh ag ^^Mivlii& 3 'on entei The B eista-n . 

IS shallo w * It IS being Aeiy slowly fille d up by the 
sjlt bi ought down by the iiveia Tigris and 
Euphrates. Find the island of l^hr ein. It 
is the hugest of a gioup « Inch belongs to Gieat 
Bntain, and lias a veiy valuable oeail fislieiv 


Peaila woith inanj^ hikhs of rupees aie sent foi , 
sale to Bombay eveij veai. 

The poit of Aden, at the south-west coinei* of 

" " -Aiabia, is a nio^t, ji._aluable ' 

>l liitisli possess ion 7 1 is only , 
> a small town on a little bai- 
peninsula at the coniei 
I Ojfl of a deseit, but it has a fine 

j > »\ > liaibou i. and it is veiy, 

•n « t sUmi&v fo itified It has ' 

^5 I jEoo^S ini poi tantj ises it guaids the 

I ol^\ so ulhe ^ en^nce to jhe Bed 

A > vl Se.n , and ir keeps a laige 

I \ > sj,^k of coal fiom which 

y passing ships aie supplied 

AOEN ^ , The Red See, is ©n- 

MANDce ‘eied bj' the naiiou stiaits 
ei,- Mandeb— 

Ooast-Ilnc Aden to I ort SaM * (ho gate of teaiS ’ M’llGlU 

are two stiaifs, sepaiated by tlie Biitish Island of 


w 


w 

,«I£OOAH 
I •MECCA 
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Pepim. Yeais ago, ships were often wrecked 
on this island, and this gave the straits their 
sad name, but the Biitish have built a light-liouse 
on the felaiid . and wiecks aie now nevei heaid of. 

You will notice, iCvou look at the map, tliat no 
li veis eiitei _ lhe.^R _ed Sea , foi it lies between two 
deseits. The voyage fiom Peiim to the Suez Canal 
is on this account vei^' iiot and unpleasant, and 
although the Red Sea is a long opening into the 
land, Its water is not cool, and it does not improve 
the climate 

»^At Us noi ^nd, the Red Sea divides into 
tjy pjimiiis^a:Mm!^ Find out fiom^the ojap their 
names and the name of the peimisinfi between 
them, Wq tiavel along the 'wesferngulf, -and soon 
reach the town of Suez, which gives its name to 
the gulf to the south, and to the canal which goes 
noilh to l^pt Said. 

The Suez Canal was opened in 1869. Befoie 
that time, the sea journey fiom England to India 
was lound the south of Afiica, and took many 
months Now it can be done iii tlii^weelcs, as 
the Suez Canal route is veiy much shoitei. The 
distance fiom Suez to Poit SaidJs 87 _m lies, but the 
length of the canal actually dug was only 66 miles, 
•the leraaining 21 miles of the loute being thiougli 
two lakes While in the canal, ships ha\e to tiavel 
veiy slowly ; foi, if they weie to go at full speed, 
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tlie waves caused by the vessel miglit wasli down 
llie sandy banks and fill up the bottom of tbe 
cbannel. About 5,000 ships pass thiougli tbe 
canal eveiy yeai, so ‘^oit Said is a very busy place. 
It is a veiy impoitant coaling staio D>^ 

IVe now entei the Mediteiianean Rea Look 
at its size on tbe map It is tbe largest inland sea 
in tbe woild, and tbe countues round its sboies 
enjoy a delightful climate Tbe eastern end of 
tbe sea' IS called The Levan t, a woid which means 
‘the East’ We tiavel fiist noitb, and then west, 
leaving tbe laigeBiitisb island of Cyprus in tbe 
angle of tbe two coasts. Tbe sboies aie now gieen, 
and tbe small coast poits have a laige tiade in fiuit 
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At the Island of Rhodes we tuin noitli and 
wind GUI way among the many islands of the 
^g^ean Sea> Here the sea is sliallow, and many 
boats may be seen engaged in sponge-.fishing. 

European Tin key is divided fiom Asia by 
the noiiow sti aits of the Dardanelles and the 
BosphopuS} with the Sea of Marmora be- 
tween them Tlie city of Constantinople stands 
on the Euiopean side of the Bosphoius, and the 
stiaits aie a very busy place of tiade. 

We now enter the Black Sea, and, with the 
exception of"one or two small ports, pass nothing 
of rnteiest, until ue reach the bordei of Euiope in 
the south-eastern coiner 


Questions. 


1 DeBcribe a coasting voyage (a) from Karachi to Aden ; 
(b) from Poll Slid to the Bosphorus 

2 On an outline map, write the names of the cliief seas, 
gulfs, straits, islands and poits passed in a loyage from Karachi 
to the Black Sea 

3 Using the scale of the map m your atlas, find, asneaily 
as jou can, the distance in a diiectlme betnccii (u) Bombay 



We tvill now take a journey round the coasts 
on the other- side- of Asia, and this time we will 
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staitoui jouinej' fioni Rangoon, the gieat eastern 
poit of the Indian Empiie 

awaj^ on our light, as we go sontli fiom the 
Gulf of Martaban, is the small gioup of the 
Andaman Islands. These islands are the 
tops of mountains which iise fiom the flooi of the 
ocean*^ Loo^at map, and follow with your 
fingei'^im lang^MTTToSntaiu^vhichC^ neai the 



Ooast-Unc Rangoon to Hong-'Co 

t'oast of Bill ma, as fai as Cape Negrais. Now let 
\oui fingei pass on to'fhe Andaman Islands, 
the Nicobar Islands, Sumatra,^ Java, and 
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the lest o£ the long chain of islands which curves 
louinl to the east^ Yon will see at once thatflliis 
IS one long lange of highland, although the gi eater 
pait of It uses out of the sea, and not fiom ihe diy 
land It IS probable that all these islands weie 
once joined to the mainland, and that the space 
between the Andaman Islands and the Malay 
Peninsula, wheie the sea is veiy deep, was a 
laige inland lake 

Biitlet us continue oui journey along the main- 
land coast / The fiist thing that stiikes us is the 
diffeience between these shoies and those visited 
in the south-west of the continent Theie we 
passed miles and miles of hot baiieii deseit, with 
veiy few poits oi even tillages (Heie, and for 
liundieds of miles along the south-easteiii and 
eastern coasts of Asia, the countiy is coveied with 
rich vegetation, and theie aie numbeiless busy 
villages and many laige and tliyungjioits"' 

^ior neaily fiYeJmrub^d-mde? we pass the 
shoies of Lowei Buima, but at the Isthmus of 
Kra, Biitish teintoi-y ceases, and the coasts of 
Siam begin e soon entei the Str*aits of 
Malacca, and heie we see the British flag [lying 
ogam. Find the island of Penang*. It is one of 
the Stra its SeUlements, the name given to 
the BuiisITpossessions m the Malay Peninsula;) 

OVe now reach Singapore, .another British 

c 
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^ pos’session, and one oE the most wondei ful ports in 
theVoil^ It does not iinpoi t veiy much for its own 
use, neithei does it expoit its own pioduce.(Tt does 
foi sea tiade what a i ail way junction does Inland 
tiade. It leceives goods fiom noifh, south, east and 
west, and djsliibutes them in all dii actions Foi in-, 
stance, a ship sailing fiom China to London will leave’ 
goods heie to be taken by othei ships to Austialia, 
01 Calcutta, or to small poits, along the coast and 
on the islands, at which the steamer does not stop 
You may be suipiised to learn that nea ily 12,000 
ships visit S mgap^e i n ji gl e yea^ 

^iotn Singapoie we ti avel ^imThwai ds Notice 
that theie aie leally two coast-hnes> on the east of 
Asia, one belonging to the mainland and the other 
to the island chain. 

%. entei fiist the South China Sea, bound- 
ed by the laige island of Born^', and the^ 
Philippine Isla nd;^ Two gulfs ^iu§t "lliem-, 
selves into the land. Find out then names fiom 


the map 

<5^he eastern poition of the Tndo-China peninsula, 
which we now pass, belongs to the Fiencli, and we 
see several small poi^ but laige steameis do not 
often visit them, and the tiade is mostly with 
Singapoie and Hong-^jg,^ which we reach aftei 
passing the foiest-clad^sIanCT'oT Hainan, 
^•"'.lilhe island of Ho^ngj^ong is opposite the 
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month of the Si-kiang^ liver, and is a most valu- 
able Biitish possession, foi it protects our tuide in 
China and the Fai East, It is strongly foitifie^ 
Bnti&h and Indian soldieis aie stationed theie, 
and (t is the head-qu.uteis of the British fleet in 
fliis pait of the woild 

QFind Shang^hai on the map The coast of 
Chinas fioin Hong-Kong to Shanghai, looks like a 
wavy line, but theie aie really hundieds of little 
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openings into llie land, and tiny islands almost 
without nnmbei. 

pass the Island of Formosa, and aie 
then^ii' the East China Se^]) Find oiU fiom 
the map the name of the chain of smal.l jsl^cm^ 
which bounds it. C ^hes e islands, as well asi 
Foimosa, belong to Japa^ The East China Sea , 
and its big bay, the~' Yellow Sea , aie veiy shal- 
low, and aie being slowly filled up by the mud 
brought down by ^^Yangftse-kiang and the 
Hwang-ho^the twoineis whicliC jow thiough 
the most feitHe pait of Chin^ 

Let us sail lound the shores of this sea. (We 
come to the Shan-tung peninsula. At the 
;^int of the' peninsula is the Biitish poit of 
Wei-hai-wei, while acioss the stiait, is Port ] 
which belongs to Japan. Into thef 
pulf of Chi-li flows the Pei-ho iiver, on which 
jstands Pekin, the capital of Chma^ 

I Notice ^le p eninsula of Kore^ It ^[lyides 
the East China Sea fiom the Sea of Japan, 
^ The Japanese cany on a laige fishing industiy 
the Japan Sea, foi, as we have been tiavelling noith,^ 
it has been getting cooler, and the watei neai the 
shoies of this sea is shallow^ 

t^Ve also see the ellect'm the change of climate 
in tlie appeai'ance of the coasts Instead of shoies 
gieen with vegetation and busy with tiade, we 
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begin to find baiien beach o r loclc wilh very few 
towns 01 villages. Most of the coast of Siberia, is 
de sei t. not from excess of heat ail^achjoLiaiiij^s 
in Aiabia, bujt fioin the intense cold ) 

<(Tlie coast is very lockj^ imfil we leacli the 
mouth of the AntTL-UPs which flows into the stiait 
between the island of Sakhalin and the main- 
land The mouth of this iner is fiozen for about 
half the yeai. Beyond the stiait, is the Sea of 
Okhots]^ which is like the East Chiij^ea in^ 
one lespect, for i^is^liounded by a large p e^isuT^ 
and a chain bf small "'island s. But it IS veijr* 
diffeient in anothei way ‘site shoies aie blealc and 
barren, and its climate veiy cold.-^ 

Q^e last inland sea is the Bering^ Sea^ with 
its and whale fish eiies and its icebeij^^but ; 
this sea belongs as much to Ameiica as to Asia ; 


and the island chain which encloses it does not 
belong to Asia at all 

(The noithern coast of Asia i^ as we have 
alieady seen,^eiy cold, and foi thegreatei pait of 
the year icebmind. The only featuies which you 
need remembei aie the New Siberia Islands, 
on which fossil ivo ry, fiom the tusks of the now 
extinct mamnuilh, is found, and the estuaries of 
the Obi and Yenisei, which can be reached by 
ships fioin the Atlantic Ocean diuing the few 
weeks of sumnie^ Find these featuies on the map. 
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Questions. 

] Hoir does tbe coast-lme of the 6outh*east of Asia differ 
from that of the south-west^ 

2 Account for the gi eat trade of thepoitsof Singapore, 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai 

3 Whyhas the Aictic Ocean no commeice? Name the 
Siberia rivers whicli fall into this ocean 

4 On an ontline map, write the names of the gulfs and 
seas, the chief straits and islands, and the largest ports on the 
east coast of Asia 

5« By means of the scale on the map in your atlas, find the 
distance by sea (a) from Rangoon to Singapore, (b) from 
Siagaparg- to Hcag^Kaag, and (a) from Soag Koag to Shanghai 
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Chapter III t—THE SURFACE OF ASIA. 

Examine a physical map of Asia, and find on it 
^ie chief surface featuies, as follows • — 

1. The g^peat plain of the nopth. 

2 The belt of high land, south of tlie 
plain, sti etching fiom the Mediteuanean Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

3. The pivep plains on the east and south 
of this mountain belt • , 

4 The table-lands of Apabia and the 
Deeean^ 

Thes^aie the gieat physical divisions of Asia , 
and we may study each of them in oidei 

I. The Gpeat Plain, 

^Tbis^as we have alieady seen, (sti etches acioss 
Euiope as well as Asia, and is widest along the 
boidei between the two continen^ What is the 
shape of the Asiatic poition ? (Find the Caspian 
Sea, and from it draw two lines, one due noith, and 
the otliei noi th-east to Beiing Sti ait. These two 
lines and the coast of the Aictic Ocean enclose the 
gieat plain : it is a vast tiiangl^ 

The diiection of the riveis shows the slope. 
The greater poition slopes towaids the^*Aictic 
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Ocean, but in Uie south-west the slope is lowaids 
the Caspian Sfea, tlie suiface of whicli is actually 
below sea level The slope of the whole plain is, 
howevei, very gentle, and the iiveia flow veiy 
slowly, that is, when they flow at all, for thei aie 
fiozen ovei for weeks and months iogetliei /Even 
-when the \ipp ei couises aie flowing, the lower 
' com ses aie blocked with ice \ This, and the*slow 
rate of flow, cause the iivers-^fo oveiflow in many 
pLices, and laige ^amp s aie foiraecl. You can 
imagine, theiefore, how dilboult it is to tiavel about 
Theii\eisaie sometimes useless foi this pui pose 
on account of the ice, good loads aie absent, and 
tlieie IS only oiie-railway line In the south-west 
tiavelling IS easiei TLeie are nioie lailways, and 
the loads are better. 

II. The Mountain Belt. 

•This belt, as you see fiom the map, is iiai lowest 
in the centie It is not veiy bioad in the westein 
half, but to the east it widens out, until it stietches 
fioin Bering to the ilalay PeiunsulaT^ 

Find the Plateau of Pamip to the noith- 
west of India It is a mass of elevated land with 
mountains using above it Tlie Plateau of I'ainir 
may be said to be the centie of the highlands of 
Asia, foi they all seem to meet there 

Let us eiamine the w'estein highlands first 
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Find tlie 'Plateau of Iran'y and, to the west of it, 
the Plateau of Asia Minor, 4 ^ 

The Plateau of Iian is like a saucer . It is low 
in the centie, and 'has a nm of mountains lound it 
The cenlial poition is ’about 3,000 feet above the ' 
sea, but some of the mountains louiid the iim are 
vei}' lofty Tiace on a large map' tlie Hindu 
Kush, and the Elburz Mountains^ These 
jtorm the northern edge of the plateau. The 
Sulaiman Mountains and the Kirthar 
Bangle bmmd the plateau on the east, and the 
Zag^ros Mountains lun along the south parallel 
to the Peisian Gulf You will see fiom the map that 
the Plateau of Iian includes Pei'sin^ Afghanistan^ 
and Baluchistan. Most of the plateau is desei t, and 
the loads are pool. Tiade is earned on by means 
of caravans of camels. 

'The Plateau of Asia Minor is highest in the east, 
and slopes towaids the west The Taurus 
Mountains boidei this plateau on the south. 

New let us return to the Plateau of Pamir 
Trace the following langes on the map. * 

J. The Thian-Shan and the Altai Mts., 
extending noith-east to Lake Baikal. 

2. The Kuen-lun Mountains, which go due 
east into China 

3. The shoi t bu t lofty Karakoram Bang:e, 
noitli of Kashmir. 
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4. The Himalaya Mountains, to the 
noith of India, really two main langes, 
with the valley of the Sanpo or upper 
Brahmaputra between them. 

These may be -called the Cential Highlands of 
Asia; they form the most elevated legion on the 
suiiace of the Eaith, and contain the highest peaks. 
The legion includes two plateauv, one tq^he north 
of the Kuen-lun Mountains' which 'is not'veiy lofty, 
and the other to the south of the same range, the 
Plateau of Tibet, which is nowheie much less 
than thiee miles above sea level. 

How hard must the life of the Tibetan be ! His 
countiy IS shut in by l^ty raountelns, so he is cut 
off from the lest of the woild ; cold, dry winds blow 
neaily all the year, and veiy little rain falls, so only 
in the most shelteied valleys can tiees grow oi ciops 
be raised. The things which he lequiies fiom other 
countiies oi sends to them, are earned along difficult 
loads and over high passes, on the backs of j^js, 
the most common beasts of burden in this region. 

Let us now turn to the Eastern Highlands. 
From Lake Baikal you can trace the Yablonoi 
and the Stanoyoi Mountains, as far as Bering 
Strait South of the Altai and the Yablonoi Mount- 
ains, is the Plateau of Mongolia, sometimes 
called the desept of Gobi, which is bounded on 
the east by the Khingan Mountains. 
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(The suiface of the soulli-eastern portion of the 
Chinese Empiie is veiy inegu^ar, and theie are 
many hills and low mountain chains,) of which, 
you need not leain the names (In the foitile 
valleys flow the tiibutaiies of the gieatriveis of 
China, and the splendid ciops gi own in the liver 
valleys and on the mountain slopes support a vast 
population^;^ 

The mpunlains of the peninsula of Tndo-China 
run in paiallel langes hom noith to south If you 
look at the map, you will see that the eastern end 
of the Plateau of Tibet seems to bieak into iiclges 
and to tuiii shaiply to the south. Tiace the langes 
on the map The fust luns between the Brahma- 
putra and the h'rawaddy, the second between the 
Iirawaddy and the SaZioeen, the thud between the 
Salween and the Mekong, and the fouith betw^een 
the Mekong and the sea Which of these langes 
luuB down into the Malay Peninsula ? 


III. The River Plains. 

We shall study the iiveis of Asia m the next 
chapter, but in tlie nieautime you should look 
at the map and see how many iiveis have bi ought 
down soil fioin the mountains and built up plains 
in iheic lowei comse|_ ^ , /, 

Find tyy^ imponant iiver plvaxis in China, .two 
in Indo-Ohina, and two in India. Theie is another 
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plain between the Platean of Iian and Arabia 
Name fiom the map tlie nvers which have built up 
these plains Most of them aie veiy feitile and 
suppoi t a laige population Notice that the Plain 
of Mesopotamia} like the lowei plain of the 
Indus, lies between two deseits These two plains 
reqmie the help of iirigalion to make them feitile 

IV. The Southern Table-lands, 

The hig^hlands of Arabia and the Dec- 
can aie different fiom those of the lest of Asia 
They aie tiue tablelands, that is to say, then suiface 
is fanly flat at the top theie aie no great mount- 
ains 1 isiiig above them, as in Tibet or the Plateau 
of Paran 

Questions. 

1 Describe the great plain of Northern Asia. 

2 Where m Asia are there feyfle; river plains ? Name the 
iiveis winch flow through tliem 

v3 On an outline ranp, insert flie great mountain ranges of 
Asia, With then names Keep this in.ap until jou have read 
the next chapter 
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Chapter IV.— THE RIVERS OF ASIA. 

Look at the map on page 28 Tlieie aie foui 
kinds o£ shading. One includes tlie basins of 
livers which flow into the Aictic Ocean, another 
those wliich flow into the Pacific Ocean, a third 
those which fall into the Indian Ocean, and the 
fouith those which nevei leach the ocean at all 
Let ns take these in older 
1. Riveps Rowing^ into the Arctic Ocean. 
-43^heie aie thiee gieat liveis in Sibeii^ Find out 
theii names fioin the map (^he lowei couises of 
these nveis aie, as you have learned, laiely fiee 
fiom ice, towaids the noith, theiefoie, they aie 
of-little use. But f ui theji -..SQuib_JLli ev aie quite 
useful ITeie the climate is not so cold, and in the 
ri\ er\>alle3 s mu ch jvli e at is g iown^ 

t^otice Lake B aikal in the basin of the 
Yenisei It is the laig est frah water lake in Asia^} 
and it IS veiy deep Its suiface is fiozen foi seveial 
weeks in wintei 

2. Rivers fLowing^ into the Pacific 
Ocean. — Tiace on the map the couises of, the 
Amur, the Hwang -ho. the Yahgtse-kiang * 
and the Si-kiang. They flow with a geueial 
diiection to the east 

The Amur lises in Mongolia, at then forms for 
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IniTidiecls of miles trieJ 30 iuidai y between M ongolia 
and S ibei is, and finally becomes a Sibeiian rivei* 
In Its long mountain couise it is of little use, but 
it vrateis a Luge plain in its lower stage, wlucb is 
also used for boat tiaffic foi the half of the year, 
when It IS free fiom ice. 

The Hwang-ho flows tliiougli the fampiis jellpw- 
eaith rejgi on of noithein Qhiua . vlts couise is too 
rapid, and in some places it is too shallow for boats, 
butjj provides walei and feitile soil foi one of the 
most thickly peopled plains in the world. It is very 
liable to floods^ especially neai the mouth The 
Chinese could show you nine diffeient channels, by 
winch the liver Las at one tune or anothei flowed 
to the sea <^^ry time it has buist its banks and 
changed its couise, it has caused ten ible destiuc- 
tion'j and it is therefore called ‘ China’s soiiow.’ 

r The Yangtse-kiang is the lo nges t iiver in China. 
It rises u lai- the-centLO_of_Tibet. It, too, piovides 
the means of sunpcrt f o i a vasjt jpopulation, but it 
IS as fT highway foi tiade that it is chiefly noted 
With Its tiibutaiies and canals, itfoimsthe _^siest 
net-wpik of-ua. teiways in the woi ld \ 

^i^ie Si-kian^s less impoijant^han the other 
two Chinese livers winch we have mentioned, but 
it /lias the large port of Canton on one of its mouths 
Msmy thousands of people in Canton In e in boats 
on the liver 
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The two livers of Indo-China which flow 
into the Pacific Ocean aie the Me-kong and the 
Me-nam, the foiinei using far away in Tibeti";! 
the lattei a shoit stieam. Look at the map, and find 
out what countiiesaie sepaiated by the Me-kong 
The mountain stages of both tliese livers flow swift- 
ly thioiigh dense mountain foiests which are little 
known, but< ihe coa<=^t plains which they have built 
up are veiy feitile and ihickl}' popu lated^ 

8. Rivers flowing int^ the Indian 
Ocean. — the exception of one ii\ei — the 
Shatt-el-arair^these all belong to the Indian 
Empii^ Name, and tiace on youi atlas the conises 
of the -two rivers of Buima, the thiee iiveis of the 
plam of Noitliein India, and the liveis of the Deccan 
‘JThe Sliatt-el-a iab is_ forined by the union of tlie_ 
Euphrates and the. Tigris, which lise in the 
highlands of AimeniiT) Notice that the foimer has 
no tnbutaiies (j^'gTicultine in this legion lequiies 
' 11 ligation by The lemains^ol ancient 

canals may still b^-^en in Mesopotamia Some 
day they may be lestoied, and the land be made 
piospeious once moie. vHiyei steameis tiavel as 
iax Baghdad on the Tign^ but tlieie is very 
little tiade on the Euplnates. 

4, Rivers of Inland nna inapie.— 
iiveis aie found both on plains and on plateaux, 
but they aie always due to the same cause ; then 
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basms lie in depression, .fiom wJiich the land lises 
on all sides. 

Find on the map the plateau between the 
Thian-shan and the Kuen-slmn Mountains Theie 
you will find a iivei, the Tapim, which is longei 
than the Ganges It lises in the Plateau of Pamii 
and flows into a laij^-^^th swampy shoies, called 
Lob-nor It is only a fine iivei in the summei, 
when the mountain snows melt. At othei times, its 
comae is in many places quite diy. Notice on the 
map other livers of inland 'diainage flowing into 
'the Caspian Sea, the Aral Sea, and Lake Balkash 

/ Questions. 

jl Why are the iiveis of Siberia of little use 

2 ' Which riveis of Asia support a laige population ? Why ’ 

3 VCompare the valley of the Tigi is and Euphrates uitli 
that of the Indus Why is the latter nioie pioductive ’ 

4 Name fiom the map some riveis in Asia which do not 
leach the ocean Into urhat seas or lakes do they dram ^ 

5 On the outline map, on which you diew the mountains 
of Asia,*sho\v the courses of the chief riveis 

6 Ariango the following iners in the older of then 
length —Obi, Yangtse-kiang, Hwang-ho, Ganges j , 
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Chapter V— THE CLIMATES OF ASIA 

You will notice that in the title of this chapter 
the woid ‘ climates ’ is usedy and not ‘ climate,’ and 
the leason will 'soon be q^nite plain to you, for we 
shall see that in different paits of the continent 
there aie veiy different climates ; in some plades it - 
is sometimes very hot, in otheis it is very cold, in 
some It is wet, in others it is dry We shall find it 
convenient to study the climates of Asia in six 
regions, as follows — 

1. Siberia. — Tiace the boundaiies of this re- 
gion on the map in your atlas It consists of all the 
lands to the north of the gieat plateau and, moun- 
tain ranges As regaids heat and cold, this is a 
reg ion of e xti ernes . the^ summers aie short and 
mild, and the winters.Iong and very cold But what 
IS the lainfall ? In the winter, the winds blow to- 
waids the waimer legions of the south, and hence 
they are dry Theie is little oi no wintei lainfall 
in Sibeiia The moistuie that is deposited takes 
the foim of snow But in summer, the centre of 
Asia IS hot, and the winds blow in from the ocean, 
bringing moisture with them. The winds fiom the 
Indian Ocean lose then lain on the great mountain 
ranges, which border Tibet on the south — they give 
no lain to Sibeiia ; but the winds of the Pacific 
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Ocean and lliose of ilio Atlantic whicli blow acioss 
Europe, have no such gi eat mountains to cioss, and 
so. they bring ram to Siberia So also do the winds 
from the Aictic Ocean , for we must leinember that 
in the summer mucli of the ice in (hat ocean melts, 
thus enabling the wind which blours over it to tahe 
up moisture Thenoithof Siboiia, however, does 
not get neaily so much rain as the south, where 
there is more highland to condense the moisture 
Briefly, then, we may say that Siberia has an extieme 
climatc^ .w.ltli jmld.snmmeis and very cold winteis, 

^ and that it has a fair summci lainfall, which 
inci eases in amount fiom north to south. 

t 

2. The Central Highlands.— This region 
includes all the high mountains and plnieaux, fiom 

• Indio on the south to Siberia on the noi tli, and fiom 
I Afghanisla'n in the west to China m the east Here, 

^ too, the climate is extreme, mild in suimner and veiy 
cold in wiiiteri' It gets very little rain at any time 
of the year, for, although The winds blow iiiwaids 
fiom the sea in the summer, they lose most of their 
moisture. wlien„they leach the mountain langos, , 
which sui round the plateau on all sides. Thus 
the Himalayas get good monsoon lain in summer, 

' but when tlio winds loacb Tibet, they are quite 
diy.' 

3. The Western Plateaux. — This region 
includes Baluchistan, Peisia, Arabia, and the 
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elevated part of Asia Minor Here the climate in 
winter ia pleasant, but the summers are very hot. 
) The Monsoon RegionT— This region 
■extends over the whole of south-eastern Asia, and 
includes India, Indo-China, China, and the southern 
partxijE Japan. You see from the climate maps 
on pages 36 and 37 that it is eveiywhere hot in sum- 
mei, hut the climate in winter vaiies accoiding to 
the latitude, fiom warm in South India and Indo- 
China to very cold in North China 

But the most important thing about the climate 
of this region is its rainfall In studying the 
climate of Indi^ you learn that it ^ets mPst of its 
rain from tlie south-west monsoon winds, which 
blow dming the summei. The same may be said of 



' the whole of the monsoon region. From the west 
of India light lound to the north of Japan, the 
rainfall' IS heavy in summer In the winter, how- 
ever, the iioith-esst monsoon does not give so much 
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rain.' Only the coasts which face the east, for 
instance, the Madras coast in India, and the east 
coast of China and Indo-Ohina, get a good supply ' n 



N UonsooD 

5. ^he Mediteppanean Regioir^—Loolc 
on the globe or the map of the woild, and find the 
Mediteiranean Sea. Itl'-Jias a clim ate joL i ts 
It 18 enclosed by Euiope~ 6 nlhie north, by Afiica 
on the south, and by Asia on the east Only a 
small part of Asia borders this sea, but this pait 
has a Meditenanean chmat^ It is always mild 
and moist, on account of its nearness to the waim 
sea, and, unlike most of the rest of Asia, it has 
winter rain. In the summer, the winds horn-’ 
this region blow towards the vast, hot Sahara 
deseit, BO they blow away from southern Europe 
and Asia which are then diy, but in winter the 
winds come from the^west and Jn.ing rain You 
should remember that, ^not far from the coast, the 
plateau begins to use, and it therefore gets drier 
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as we tra\ el inlauclj until we come to the desert. 
The Mediteiianean region in Asia, then, is really 
veiy small It consists of the coast lands which 
bolder the Mediterianean Sea^ 

6. The Equatorial Reg^ion.— Only a few 
islands to the south-east of Asia lie along the 
Equator In these the climate is alwaysjiqt, and 


h eav y rain falls at all seasons of the year. 


Questions. 

1 In what parte of Asia does ram fall (a) in summer, (i) 
in winter 9 

2^' What do you mean by a Mediterranean climate? 
Describe it 

3. Compaie the difEeience in climate between Assam and 
Smd with the difference belueen Indo-China abd Aiabiu 
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Chapter VI.— THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA. 


/ 

K In learning about the countiies of Asia, we may 
begin with those which lie to the south-east of 
India, and pioceed round the east, north, and west 
of the continent, finishing up with those which 
boidei India on the north-west ' 

1 . The East Indian Islands. 

' These islands are aiianged in thiee gioups 
Find them on the map 

f,? The curved c hain in the south, fiom 
S umatra to Timor. These all belong to Hol- 
land, except the easlein portion of Tiraoi which 
belongs to Portugal)) Find Holland and Portugal 
on a map of Euro'pb) 

Java 18 by far the most impoitant island^ It 
IS only one-thud the size of Sumatra, but it con- 
tains five-sixths of the population of the whole ' 


2V‘*‘^The central gioup includes Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Molue^^^or Spiee Island. 
These, again, aie Dutch possessions, with the excep- 
tion of the north-west portion of Borneo which is 
Biitish. 

3^^ The Philippine Islands, aie in the noith. 
They belong to the ^nte.d_ State s o, fi .. Amereia. 
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Luzon is the largest of this gioup of more than 
400 islands 

Observe from the map that the 'E as t In dian 
Archipelago is^almpst bjsgcted^Jiy^ th^^uato^^^l. 
t he islands he in the Tomd zon e, where there |s 
gi eat JieaA ^n d good rainfall This accounts , f or.the 
dense forests on the monntains a nd the abjindant 
Cl ops ,on the coast _nla ins '^_g,^orests_snpply 
timber^nd the.plains,everyjandpf trojncal produce 

'Where vegetation glows in such abundance, the 
needs o£ tbe'peoplO are supplied with but little 
effort on then own pai t ; hence the natives of the 
East ‘Indies, like those of othei equatoiial countries, 
are genei ally l a^y andj ncivilizedT) In tlie forests, 
theie aie still wild tribes with which, the rulers 
hardly come into contact at all, but round the-coasta, 
the people are learning habits of industiy, and aie 
making progi ess -> 

.c- The chief town of the Dutch islands is Batavia, 
a busy poit and the seat of the Government 
The capital of the Philippine Islands is I jlanily.. 
a poit^- with a population equal to that of Delhi. 
There is no laige town in the central group of 
islands 

Questions. 

1 Dcscnbe the life of the people in the East Indies 

2 On an outline map, -urrile the names of the largest 
islands m the East Indies, and the tvro chief ports 


THE 'COUNTRIES OF ASIA 

2.— I ndo-chiba. 

Examine -the peninsula of Indo-Ohina on the 
map." You tvill see that it ^nsists of a land mass; 
ending southwards in three canes. Gape Nsgraisj ^ 
Gape Bomania . and Gave Ga mhodta The central 
peninsula is long and narrow It is called the 
Malay Penlnsula u 

‘ Eind Siam, and trace its boundaries There 
is a compact portion to the north, and a nariow strip 
running down the Malay Peninsula Siam is the 
onlyi uden endent state of Indo-Gh ma It is ruled 
by its own king. To the west of Indo-China, and 
at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, the 
territory is either British or under British protec- 
tion ; that to the east belongs to France. 

British Indo-O hina. — The geography of 
Burma is included in your study of the Indian 
Empiie, so we need only consider the teiiitory at 
the southern end of the Malay Peninsul^ Heie 
theie are British possessions and native states. 
Find ^he islands of Penang and Sing apore, 
and the small distiict of Malaec^ on the main- 
land. These belong to gieat Britain ; they^kre called 
the Straits SettlementSs because they lie on the 
Stiaits of Malacc^ Theiemainder of the mainland 
contains four native states, called the Protected 
Malay-States. The centre of the' countl’y* is 
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mountainous and coveted with forests, but the 
rubbei-tree is extensively cultivated^ and ruhher 
worth more than ten croies of rupees is-exported 
yeaily The whole peninsula is famous for its- ^n- 
mines/ Half thejvorld’s supply of tin ispioduced 
heie, the value of the metal exported annually 
being raoie than fifteen cioies of lupees^^ 

The chief towns aie Sing^apope (see page 12) 
and Georgetown, ou the islanchof Penang ^ Both 
Aie impoitant poits., 

/Questions. 

1 Which iiaits of Indo-Cluna belong to the Bntish ^ 

2 What IS the principal mineral product o£ Indo China ? 
Wheie IB it chiefly obtained^ 

3 “ The grow th of Smgapoie is due to its position ” Ex- 
plain this 


3.— The Chinese Empire. 

Tiace on the map the boundaiies of the Chinese 
'Empiie, and say what countiies he to the south, 
west, and noith of It Notice that ^ land, bound- 
aiies are geneially mountainous, in many places 
they cannot be ciossed This has pi evented the 
Chinese, fiom coming into contact with then neigli- 
bouis, and has had a remai table effect upon the 
histoiy of the countiy. Pm many centuries the 
people of China woie veiy 3 ealous of foieigneis, and 
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would not allow them to live peaceably in the 
country, Onl> lecently has a change begun to 

lake place 

Find the live diyisiou^qf the Empiie — China 
Proper (to which the name China is usually giv^). 
Manchuria, Mong^olia, Sin-kiang* or 
CWnjese-XEurJkestan, and Tibet^ Together, 
they cover an aiea inoie than twice as large as India, 

01 a quaiter of the whole continent 

China Proper - ^hiis is the south-eastein 
division^ Its area is somewhat less, but popu-^ j 
iation'rathei moio than that of the Indian Empn^ . 
!^yen;^elf.ths^of the people of the Chinese Empiie 
live in China Pioper. How do you acco unt for this ^ ‘ 
The climate, the fine iiv er sy^m,_ tjie wo nSeiful 
feitijity„o£ Jdie,^9J^>_3nd the mdustiy_ of_the jieople 
combine to make it one gf„tho,jngst^ P^ductiye 
i pgions i n w oild. 

< 3 ?he s oil in the noith. of China is everywhere 
lemarlcably feitil^ The Chinese aie veiy good 
fanners : they “work veiy haid in their fields and 
cultivate every piece of laud they can, laising some- 
times as many as three ciops fioin the same giouud 


mayeai. 

mos t iiupoitant ciop, us in other pails of the 
monsoon legion, is rice , next in impoilance, are 
sufiar. cotton and t eoTy China was formerly the 
gieatest tea-pioducmg countiy in the woild, but its 
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export bas declined since India and Ceylon began 
to grow the plant on a large scale , 

/The people belong to the Mo^goLian^ox 
race The Chinaman has a yellowish skin, black 
straight hail, planting eyes, a small nose, and little 
or no beard People o£ this type occupy not 
only the Chinese Empire, but also the greater part 
of Indo-China, Japan, Siberia, and portions of south- 
east Asia 

* > 

Theie aie many large cities in China Find the 
following on the mapYpekin is' the seat of Go- 
vernment It stands On the Peiho^ Foity miles fiOm 
the mouth of the river, isf^ientsin, the poit of 
Pekin, which has a larger poj^ation than the capi-i 
tal Many impoi ta nt towns stand on the banks of the 
Yaiigtse-kiang This rivei is a great highway;, for 
tiade, and^it has therefore _^several iiver-poits. 
Shanghai stands on one of the mouth^^ twelve 
miles from tlie sea The passage of ships is not 
eas5% but it is nevei tlieless the clnof poit ^ _Ohina, 
for itxec eiyes the produce,of-_the rj.ch valley of the 
ji^r'' Many European films are established heie. 
One hundred and fifty miles up the rivei is Nan- 
kin, the foi mei, ca pital , with a flourishing gilk 
industry. Proceeding up the liver, we reach 
Han-kow* the second town in Olyna in point of 
population. Large steamers can reach this place, 
a distance of 680 miles from the sea Canton. 
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on tlie Si-kiang river, is the most populous town, 
and the second po rt in Ch ina. It is as large as 
Calcutta ‘ 

C^anchupia lies outsi de the m ons oon , region, 
and Wther noith than Cliina Proper , its climate 
theiefoj’e is not so mild, and tbe _ crons aie not so 
abundant Agriculture is, however, impioving, 
and the country is making piogiess The capital, 
Mukde n, is on the i ailway running north from 
Port Apthup to the gieat vSibeiian Railwa;^ 
Mukden has a population of 160,000, oi a little 
less than that of Allahabad. ^ 

Mongolia.~ j^evt Jto>Ohina Pioper, Mongolia 
is the largest division of the Empire , but it has a 
very small populatio^ The whole piovince has 
only about twice'"Ssmany people as the city of 
Calcutta You can pi obably account foi this. (The^ 
country is^-ne ailv all deseit. and the people aie 
mostly wandereiu, who travel about with their 
camels^ ]m rses.^Mxii.sliee p in seat ch of pa stuie ) 

Si-Kiang oi Chinese Tupkestan includes 
that part of the empiie xvhich lies between Mongo- 
lia on the noith and Tibet oh the south’. Like 

r 

Mongolia, it is mostly desert with a scanty, wander- 
ing population. 

CTiJbet IS another cold deserb^Owing to its hai'sh 
climate, and to the difficulty of reaching the country 
through, 'jthe mountain ranges which suiiroundit. 



China has but little control ovei it. The chief 
powei 18 in the hands of the (the 

Buddhist high priest) and the monlss The people 
aie very backwaid, and do not^alloyy foreignersjto 
cioss their boideis , hence laige aieas in Tibet aie 
still unexploied ly^sa is the capital 


Questions. 

1 Hotv do 5 ’ou ncconnt £oi the backward state of the 
(Jhmese Em pire ’ 

'vC_-2 Desoiibe the life of the people of (a) Mongolia, (b) Tibet 

3 Account for the gieat population of China Proper 

4 Describe the course of the Yangtse-kiang, dnd mention 
some river«porta on its banks 

T Account foi the position of Shanghai, Hankow, and 
Canton 

6 The area of China Propei is about 1 ,530,000 sq miles, 
and its population 302,000,000 Tlie area of Tibet is 450,000 
sq miles, and its population 2,000,000 Find the aierage 
population pel squaie mile foi these pi ounces Account foi 
the difference 

4.— The Japanese Empine. 

Fiud on the map ilie gioup of islands which 
encloses the Sea of Japan Theie are four large 
islands, and many smallei ones You should learn 
the names of the large islands , they are Hondo, 
Yezo, Kiu-shiu, and Shi koku. This gionp 
of islands is Japan piopei But the empire is of 
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much greater extent To the noith, it inclndes the 
Kupile Islands ajid — 

Sakhalin ^ to th^west the peninsulas of Korea 
and Port Art hur on..the^naInland^^.and to the 
south the Lu-ehu,, I slands and Fp^tyn.osa. 
So yon see that neaily the whole of the island chain 
to the east of Asia belongs to Japan, whose teriitoi v 
extends over neaily thirty degiees of latitude 
' With so great a length, you natuially expect the 
climate to vary fiom north to south Hondo and 
Korea and the islands to the south aie waim, Yezo 
and the islands noith of it aie colder, hut their ^ 
climate is improved by the waim ocean curient, 
which flows noithward along the coast fiom the 
Equator^ 

^^■Tl^eJJslan■d>Ghaln4fUJpQlmtau^pJll^^-and-^ ^lcaJ^ 
Barlhquahes aie so common that the people have 
become quite used to them. They build then houses 
of^ood 01 bamboo, winch cannot be much damaged 
by the Earth-movement The most famous volcano 
is Fujiyama, over two miles high ; it has been 
inactive for more than 200 yeais 
I As so much of the surface of Japan is 
mountainous, only about one-tenth of the total aiea 
can be cultivated , but the Japanese, like the 
Chinese, aie j\'ery_ .good, faimeis, and their in- 
dustiy, aided by the climate, makes the land 
very pioductiv^ Heye, again, the chief crop is 
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^jgjg. Tea IS another veiy important product, and 
the amount o£ ra^ cotton and silk obtained in 
the country is sufficient to, give rise t o weaving 
industnes on a large scale. Ftshina and mhiino 
' occupy a large numbei of people. The Japanese 
fish eiies aie a mong„the,naost productive, in the 
world. Fish is one of the most important ai tides 
of food.;; ^ 

• ft '• 

‘'The Japanese people belong to the Mongolian 
race like the Chinese, but, as .they live on islands 
which can be easily i cached by foreigners, they 
have made much more rapid progiess than their 
neighbours on the mainland. Tliey have started 
inany~factories, and cotton_ ..and silk goods are 
exp orte d The presence of sulphur from the 
volcanoes and of timber in the foiests, has given 
rise to the mat ch jmdustry, and paper of excellent 
quality is made The Japanese aie very skilful 
and .srtistic.. in making ornamental ai tides of all 
kinds, whethei of metal. woQ d..jehiHa?-4vQiaL. silk 
oxjpapei These goods are much admired by the 
people d other countries,'' 

In an empiie of mountainous islands like Japan, 
wheie would you expect to find the chief towns ^ 
They aie situated on or near the coast. Find the i 
following towns on the map : 

Tokyo, the capital, stands on a fertile plain 
in the south-east of the island of Hondo , It has a 
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population of about 20 lakhs Yoko- 

hama, IS eighteen miles away Fifty yeais ago, 
Yokohama was a small fishing village it now has 
half the shipping tiade of the whole empiie 
The second poit is Kobe, thioogh which passes 
oue-thnd of the commeice of Japan The capital 
of Koiea is Seoul. Formerly a veiy unatti active 
town, It has been gieatly impioved since the Japa- 
nese began to lule the country 

t 

Questions, 

1 Wlut islands and gioups ol islands belong to the 
Japanese Empiie * 

2. Describe ibe climate ol tbe islands (a) in the south, {h) 
in the norlb ’ ' 

J Which of the raw pioilaolb olJapau aiu uiauolactuicd 
111 the countrj 

t Wbj art the Japanetie people more advanced than the 
Chiuebe 

5 Gnu (he naiuob of the chief Japanese polls, and mjt 
nhat IS expoilcd from tliuii 

>^15 On an outline map, inseil the chief towns of Japan 
Wiile also tlic names of the chief islands and the laige penin- 
sula on the inaiiilnnd which belongs to Jax>aii 

7 Measuio on tlio map of yoni atlas iJte length of the 
chain ol islands which make up the Empire of Japan, .ind from 
the aoale hud out tbe length m miles 

8 The aiea of the Japanese Eiupiic is 160,000 squaic 
miles and Us population 5J milhoub What is the average 
population pel square nnle 
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5. Asiatic Russia. 

The Russian Empneiu Asm is divided into tliiec 
naits— Siberia lu the noilh, Russian Central 
Asia in the sonth-uest, and Imthei west, Trans- 
caucasia, the Russian teiiitoi}* on the Asiatic 
side of the Caucasus Mountains 

(Asiatic. Russia possesses gi eat natuial— 
and the population in many paits would ceitainly 
iiicieasc if this wealth could be made use of. The 
foiests have vast supplies of timhev. laige areas 
could be made to pioduce good ciops of wheat and 
otliei food-grains , and theie are valuable mineials t 
in the eastern highlaudb. ^^hat the countiy needs 
aie inoie loads and lailways. ')It is of little use foi 
people to cut down tmiber, to dig minerals, oi to 
grow wheat, if they hai o no means of cariying 
them lapidly to othei places aftei they have been 
obtained piesent, goods have to be earned/ 
for many mrlcs to the lailway by means ol caravans. . 
along the loads, barges on the iiveis, and sLedacs 
ovei the snoujuid^e These methods of tianspoit 
aie both slow and cosily. ^ 

The most impoitant touns aie on oi neai the 
lailway Vladivojrtok, on the Pacific Ocean, is 
th eAgnninns o f the_ARnai_i3ibeiiaix-Railivay I ts 
population has increased thieefold in the last 
twenty yeais. The haiboui is fiozenin wintei, 
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but t b e jc e. jsJbr-oken-b y ironclad s teamers, and tbe 
pbrr*is thus kept open all through the year 
[pkatsk„i a-an— important-jailwa y station and a 
beautiful city, forty miles west of Lake Baikal ' It is 
the largest town in Eastern Sibeiia T, p.msk , on a 
branch line, is the chief town of Western Siberia 
It possesses the only university in Asiatic Russia 

Look on the map and find gakii on the Caspian 
Sea , andJB.a.tHfft on the Black Sea. A railway 
joining these two ports runs across Transcaucasia. 
The chief product of this piovince is mineral oil, 
which IS found lound Baku in gieatei abundance 

than in anj^other locality in the woild. The oil is 

se nt to Euiope from B atuin. 

Questions. 

1 What natural products m Asiatic Bnssia are waiting for 
the means to develop them ? ^ 

2 Name the chief towns in Asiatic Russia and state an 

mteiestiDg fact about each ' '"i , 

3 From the scale on the map in your atlas and the length 
of the railway route from Vladivostok to Petrograd 

/ 4 Account for the growth of(j) Vladivostok, and (ii) 
^Baku 


6. Countpies of the South-western 
Peninsulas. 

To the south-west of Asia he the two large 
peninsulas of Asia Iffiinop and Arabia* 
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‘ With, the exception of the small but important 
British possession of Aden in the extreme south- 
west, the two peninsulas aie divided between (i) 
Turkey in Asia and (ii) the independent coun- 
tries of Arabia and Oman* 

(i) Turkey in Asia. 

Find the following divisions on the map ; (1) 
Anatolia or Asia Minor (2) Syria, between 
Asia minor and Arabia ; (3) the coast sti^ps'or*^ 
the lied ^eiiiind Peisian Gulf ; and (4) Mesopo- 
tamia, the valley of _the .riveis Euphrates and 
Tigris after they leave the gateau of Armenia 

Anatolia is newest to E urop e and is the niosU 
advanced province; but, even lie i e pi ogress , h.as|«‘ 
feen slow . Agriculture is the chief industry 
maize, cotl ori and fruits are giown along the coasts 
and in the nvei-vallej'S. Pishing occupies a large 
numbei of people ; you have already lead of the 
great sponge fisheiy of theJLevant. 

i'^yria consists of a desmt, with a small and 
wandeTing population The jjarge c^iavan centies 
of Damascus and Aleppo, aie connected with 
Beirut, the largest poiton the Syiian coast. 

‘-^Tlie westein portion of Syria, near the sea, which 
includes Palestine, the home of the Je wish a nd 
Christian leligions, has a more J^wfchmate. Here 
the people aie moie settled and live in towns and 
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villages The chief products are fi'inf . aad i ohaeeo _ 

In this paitof the countiy, the most important 

towns are Je rus^j em, foi many, centuiies the 

capital of the jewisli-rJi ation, and Jaf fa, ^ ts port, 

lenowned for its * 

- - - ~ Ci 7 "> ' 

Sea^eoajst Aiabia and the 

Pers ian Gulf strip are of little commei- 

cial importance, foi they he’ on the ^ge ,pf the, 

desert Pait of the westein coast possesses gieat 

inteiest as being the birthplace of Islam, whose 

fouiidei was bom at Mecca, and died and was 

bulled at Medina, 200 miles fuithei iioith 

These places, specially the foiiner, aie visited 

by large nurabeis of Muhammadan pilginns eveiy 

yeai, which makes the port of Jedd ah. \eiy 

busy 

Mesopotamia, the valley of the Tigiis'and 
Euphiates, was foiinerly much moie impoitant than 
it is now The rums of splendid cities can still be 
seen, and also the lemains of old canals, which 
show how the A’^alley was irrigated and cultivated 
1 n past ages Now the coun ti y has fallen i n to d ecay, 
and IS inhabited chiefly by wandering tribesmen 
The largest towns are Bag^hdad and Mosul, 
which are important centies foi caiav.m loutes 
Goods are bi ought fiom the inteiioi to the rivei- 
banks on the backs of camels ; thevaie then cainerl 
in boats to Basra foi export. 
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^ (ii) Independent Arabia. 

This tenitoiy includes the whole of the central 
pomoir^f the peuiusula of Aiabia, from the Syrian 
Desert on the north, to the Indian Ocean on the 
south.] In structure, rt consists of a vast desert 
plalemr —stony rn the north, and sandy in the south 
The area of rndependent Arabia is one-thiid that 
of the Indian Empire, but thjBJtoitaL population is 
unde r five lakhs, oi less than that of the city of 
Madras. There are rvide tracts of countiy which 
aie never visited by a human being On the oases^. 
date- palms gipwn. Nearly all 
the. Arabs are rvandereis, and rear caviels, horses, 
57ieep_and goals 

There is no central government in Arabia, owing 
to the difficulty of communication across the desert 
Each tribe is under the control of its own chief oi 
Sheik h. 

(iii) Oman . / ) 

Oman, m the south-east of Ai^ia, lias ajifittei 
lainfalJL than most oJ the peninsula, and is thoiefoie 
more fertile , It is ruled by a Sidtan, who resides 
at Muscat,^ on the G ulf of Oman ii^^caLei.ppUs 
p^emls and dates 

Questions. 

1 Name the chicl divisions ol Tiuhej lu Asia ' > \ , 

2 . iJamo the chief tor\ ns and ports of the Boiitli-A>ebtein 
peninsulas, and say suiuelhiDg of inipui lance about each, 
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3 Write a description of the lite oE the Arabs 

4 Which towns in Arabia are associated with the life of 
the Piophet Muhammad ? 

5 On an outline map, mark the bonndaiy between Turkey 

m Asia and independent Arabia , also show the courses of the 
Tigris and Eupharates, and the positions of the chief towns in 
Turkey in Asia and Arabia , 

7.— Countries of the Plateau of Iran. 

jilateau of Iraa is occupied by Persia, 
Afj^hanistan and Baluchistan, of whic h the 
last-named is a paitjqOho Indian_Empire^ Revise 
thel^i^ical features and climate of this legion ' It 
18 an elevated a'lea, with a bolder of mountain 
chains , and its rivers, except a few stiearas in the 
north-east, do not reach the sea. It has an e^rjeine 
and dry chmate, and it is theiefoie a semi-desert are^* 
Persia, the westein countiy, extends ovei two- 
thiids of the whole plateau Look on the map and 
find out what countries border Peisia on the west, 
noi th and east. Of the total aiea, one-thud -is a 
desert waste, chiefly in the east, and of the remain- 
der, all but„the legion round tlie shores of the 
Caspian Sea suffeis fiom lack of ram. Even the 
rivers are useless, except for a short season while 
the snows are melting on the mountains Culti- 
vation, therefore, can only be caiiied on by the help" 
of irrigation, and this is very imperfectly done 
Most of the people aie pastoij^ and, like those of 
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the neighbouring countries, rear camels, horses, 
sheei Land g oj^s. TroQ^s.^an _ imp ortant produ ct, 
anABersi^ shaioh and carpets are famous Mine- 
rals, though abundant, are little worked, but mlt 
from^the.Salt— QeseU, an d mine ral .niV„are „ being 
produ ced in inci easing quantities 

The piincipal cities are in the west, where 
the region between the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea is more fertile than the drj' country 
to the east Find Teheran and Tabriz on the 
map ' The former is tlie seat of government, and 
the lattei, the neaiest large city to Europe, is the 
chief centre of tiade.;: Each has a population of 
over two lakhs No other town in Persia has half 
that number of people y^B ushir e anjd_ Bandar 
Abbas, the ports on the Persian Gulf, have 
considerable trade with Karachi and Bombay 

Afg^hanistan. — Look at this count! y on the 
map. In shape, it is loughly four-sided, with Persia 
to the west, Baluchistan to the south, India to the 
east, and Russia to the north ' It is the only 
country of Asia which has no coast-line. 

Afghanistan has an extreme climate, and gets 
ver y little rai n In the noithein valleys, where 
there aie mountain streams, good crops of w/ieot 
and jriiit are obtained. In the rest of the country, 
the people aie paMoral, like those of Persia, and 
rear horses, camels ^and sheep. 
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The counlij* has uo railways, bul those of India 
and Russia nppioach within a few miles of the 
fiontiei on opposite sides, so a good deal of tiade 
IS can led tliiough Afghanistan by caravans A 
caia\an leaves Pesbawai by tlie Khj^ber Pass twice 
a week 

vTiie capital is Kabul, on the ii\ei Kabul, 
whicli flow's into the Indus''. 

Questions. ' 

1 Acoonnt for tlie geneial bnckwarclness, of agrjcuUiiro in 

Persia 1 ' / 

2 Name the cluof Poisian towns (o) m tUo intenoi, niul 
ih) on the ooa‘«t Stnte mv interestma fact nliout each 

i Dosciihc the hfo of the people of Afghani'stan 

4 (1n an ontlmc map, draw* the chief monntam langeft, 

and inseit the towns of the Platean of han 
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Chapter VII —SEAS AND COASTS 
OF EUROPE. 

You have already learned that, geogiaphically 
Europe is not a sepaiate continent, but rather a 
laige peninsula, jutting westwards from the main- 
land of Asia, the two together foiming the land- 
mass, known as Eurasia 

If, then, Asia and Europe aie a single geographi- 
cal unitjjwhy do we study then geogiaphy sepa- 
rately ? The chief reasons are — 

(а) Europe has giown for many centuiies witli 

a histoiy of its own , 

(б) Its great centres of population aie divided 

’ fiom those of Asia by laige, thinly 

> peopled legions ; and 

(c) In industiy and trade, tlie people of Eui ope 

are the most advanced in the woild 

« 

If you think carefully about these thiee state- 
ments, you will see that, from the point of view of 
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geography, the last is the most important ; for the 
tiade of a conatiy^an d the o ccupations of its people 
aie largely depended u pon J ts,coaBts and sur face 
feHures, its heat and cold, an d its lainfall Let tts 
see fhen whaf s pecial advantages' are enjoyed by 
the people of Europe to account for then activity 
in industries and commeice. 


(o) Position . — Look at a map of the land he- 
misphere^ You will observe that-T^urope lies near 
its centre^ a positibii of gieat advantage foi trading 
with other continents y 

( 6 ) Gltmate . — Between what parallels of latitude 
does Euiope lie? Only a very small poition of 
the continent lies outside the Temperate Zone 
The climate is theiefore geiierallxjpild, and such 
that the people can, woik hard throughout the yeai, 
and make the most of their splendid natuial 


resources. ^ 

(c) Goast-line — For its size, Europe has the 
longest cgasMme of all the continents One of the 
chief benefits of a good coast-line is the help which 
it affords to sea-tiade i Only in the east is the 
Intel 101 of Euiope remote ?rom the sea, arid as the^ 
continent is well-supplied with canals and rivers, 
goods aie easily carried to and from the many ports 
on the coasts 

t _ * 

Coasts. — Euiope is bounded by the sea on 
, two of Its' three sides. On the south, the seas 
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aie all enclosed , the gieater pait of the western 
coast js open to the Atlantic Ocean. You have 
already learned the names of the inland seas on 
the south'^ foi they also wash the shoies of Asia \ 
The Caspian Sea^ in the east, has no outlet 
to the ocean ; so, although it receives the wateis 
of the Ural rivei, and the great iiver Volga, it 
has not much tiade Astrakhan, tliepoit, at 
the mouth of the lattei nvei, is_f iozen fo i_ three 
months in_wintei. 

'The Black Sea has mmLe, tiade than the 
Caspian, for it is connected with the Me'diterianean 
Sea by the Bosphorus, the Sea of Mar-mora, 
and the Dardanelles. The noithein shore of 
the Blach Sea is divided into two parts by the Sea 
of Azov. The poition to the east has a back- 
giound of mountains, and receives no nveis , ^'^the 
western portion is low and level, and receives the 
wateis of seveial large stieanis, of which the most 
important aie the Dneiper and the Danube. 
Find the two great poits of this legion . Odessa, ' 
. the poi t of Russia, on the Black Sea and Con- 
stantinople, the capital of the Turkish Empire, 
oil the Euiopeau aide of the Bosphoius 

'The Mediterranean Sea is the largest and 
most impoitautdsJftQ d sea m the wo ild , it is the 
great highway of liaclo between Eiuope and the 
East. 
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Notice that south coast of Em ope, like the 
coiiespomling coast of Asia, lias tbiee peninsulas 
Italy, the ceiitial peninsula, and the island of 
Sicily at its foot, divide the sea into two basins 
sflie Bntish island of MaltaTl ies a little to the'- 
easToTtire channel comiectih^the two basins, and 
therefoie ^ccu pies a position of gi eat impoitaiice, 
about^iialf"Waji.bctwe_en„Gibi altar and the Suez 
Canal. ^ 


"■s. 


vTlie'ealstern basin of the Mediterranean Sea has 
twolaige openings, sepaiated by the Balkan Penin- 
sula The ^gean Sea, to the east, has a veiy 
bioken coast-lm e. and is dotted over with the beauti- 
ful and feitile islands of the Grecian Arch^ 
pelago . It is bounded on the south by the 
long, narrow islaud of Crete. The shoies of the 
Adriatic Sea are much more regular. Find 
the ports of Trie^^e and Venice on opposite 
sides of the head of^tBe^^a'f tlie’y aie situated 
wheie goods can be easily earned into the interior 
of the'contineny 

.The western Mediterranean *^has no laige open- 
ings, but It has sevei al busy poi ts. Find' N aples, 
the chief pgr Italy, Genoa, whose ]^osition on 
the west conesponds with that of Venice on the east 
of the peninsula, Marseilles, the port of southern 
France, and Barcelona, the laigest poit on the 
east coast of Spain?) Notice also the large islands 
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m this basin Sapdinia^ belongs to Italy, 
Corsica^ France, and the Balearic Islands 
to Spain 

The Strait of Gibraltar, at the western end 
of tbe'llediteiianean Sea, is only nine miles wide 
The lock-foitiess of Gibraltar, to the north of the 
stiait, IS a Biitish possession Oompaie its position 
with that of Aden^at the south-west of Asia These 
i^two Biitish foitiesses command the ends of the sea- 
loute between the North Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans 

The Atlantic coasts of Euiope lie between the 
same latitujd^ as the east coast of Asia, noi th of 
‘Korea What do you lemembpi about the lattei 
I coast ^ A small poition to the south has a good 
j climate, but even .the poit of Vladivostok, on the 
Japan Sea, is fiozen foi some weeks in wintei, 
while the nioie noithein pait of the coast is so cold 
' as to be quite useless foi tiade. TJie west coast of 
Euiope, on the othei hand, is one of the busiest 
I in the world. The poits of Noiway are open neaily 
1 all the yeai, and even Archang’el, on the Aictic 
I Oc^n, IS flee from ice foi six months m the suni- 
, mei, ' The cause of this lemarkable diffeience is 
the Gulf Stream. 

\ The Gulf Stieain is a cuiient of waim watei 
ivhich takes its name from the Gulf of Mexico, to 
the south' of Noi ill Aineiica Aftei emeiging fiom 
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this gulf, the curient travels foi some distance 
along the coast of the United States, and then drifts 
acioss the Atlantic Ocean towaids the noith-west 
of Em ope, spi ending a layer of waim water ovei 
the ocean as it flows The win ds whi ch blow from 
theJifoith Atlanticjne t hus w armed and model ate 
tlie climate of Western Emope 3 ” 

(We may divide tlfe Atlantic coast of Emope 
into thiee parts Look at the ^lUhein ppition be> 
t\veen Gibraltar and the Biitish Isles. The shoies 
aie fairly legular, with only one broad opening, the 
Bay of^Biseay, which is lenowned foi its storjns^ 
Now look at the noithern p^oition IThe. coast 
of Noiway has numbciless naiiow i^bts,' and- 
tnany tiny islands Ileie the sea and the mountain 
torrents have been very active They have worn 
away the soft locks, and left the harder ones still 
standing, making the scenery along this coast 
veiy beautiful The large opening m the Russian 
coast of the Aictic Ocean is called the White 
Sea.' ) Can you think of a leason for this name ? 
'"'"More important than eitbei the northern or the 
southern coasts, is the portion which lies between 
them. 'Here laige.. openings .wash, the . shores „of 
the busiest cDlp^tiies of Europe and the tiade 
is therefoie very extensive Find the British 
Isles on the map The group consists of Great 
Britain on the east, with Ireland and many 
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smaller islands to the west. The seas surrounding 
the Biitish Isles are vei-y shallow : they are no- 
wheie more than 600 feet deep They a ie c o^e- 
Queptly one of the .hest fishing grounds in the woild, 
and piovide occupation foi large numbers of 
people round then shoies The gieat Bntish poit, 
neai the mainland of Euiope, is London ; it is 
the busiest poit and the laigest city in the woild. 
Liveppoo l a nd Glasgow, ^ on the west of 
Oieat Biitain. have also~hiuch tiade, chiefly with 
America ' ~ 

<^epaiating the Rntish Isles from the mainland 
are the English Channel and the North 
Sea. The Strait of Dover, connecting these 
two aims, is only 21 miles wide) and is ciossed m 
ap houi by the fast boats which aie constantly 
pl5ung between England and Fiance The laige 
inland sea of Noithein Euiope id^e Baltic Sea, 
connected with the Noilh Sea by iTieiies of stiaifs 
To save the journey thiough the stiaits, the Kiel- 
Canal has been cut acioss the base of the penin- 
sula of Jutland, Which ‘ juts ’ noithwards into 


the foi Iced end of Scandinavia 

Notice that neaily jill^ Urn gieat poits of these 
seas stand at the mouths of uveis Find fiom the 


map, tlm names of the iiveis.,^if^wlych stand the 
pOjiJ^ of . Petrograd, D|inkgv ^Hamburg, 
RoU'er^am and “ 


Havre^X" 
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Questions. 

1. Give reasons why Europe has so much of the world’s 
trade 

2 Imagine yourself making a voyage from London to 
Bombay Desciibe the loute, as clearly as you can, and men* 
tion specially the British possessions you would pass 

3 Why IS the Atlantic coast of Europe so much more 
important than the Pacific coast of Asia between the same 
latitudes ? . 

4 Account for the positions of Venice . Marseilles, London, 

the Kiel Canal ^ ' . 

5 On an outline map of Europe, draw a line parallel to 
the coast, to show how much of the continent is moie than 200 
miles from the sea On tlie same map, inset t the names of the 
chief seas, stiaits and islands, and mark the positmns of the 
chief ports 

6 If a ship travels 15 miles an hour, how long will it 
take to travel fiom Port Said to Malta, and fiom Malta to 
Qibi altar ? 
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Chapter VIII.— SURFACE FEATURES OF 
EUROPE 

Examine a physical map of Eiiiope, and find, on 
It the following physical features 

1. The nopthepn mountains. 

2. The g^peat plain of the north. 

3. The southern belt of Hig^hlands. 

4f. The mountainous peninsulas jut- 

ting^ southwards. 

1 The Northern Mountains extend 

along the whole length of -the Scandinavian pe- 
ninsula, where they aie called the Scandina- 
vian Mountains, and appeal again on the 
other side of the Noith Sea in the Hig’hlands of 
Scotland. The Scandinavian Mountains aie 
steep on the Atlantic side, and have a more gentle 
slope towards the Baltic vSea Obseive the effect of 
this on the riveis. NoLgay-lias jinly shoit moun tain 
toi ients, which are not of sufficient leng th Jp _be 
sho wm on th e_ map Sweden has longer sti earns 

2 The Great Plain of Europe occupies 
two-thirds of the continent Notice its tiiangular 
shape It is widest in Russia, where it stretches 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Caucasus mountains 
It narrows down to less than a Imndied miles 
in Belgium, widens out again in France, and 
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re-appearsin the south-east of England, on the other 
side of the English Channel. You will rememhei 
that the gieat Euiopean Wai began in Belgium 
This was because the most level, and, therefoie, 
the easiest loute by which Germany could invade 
Fiance, passes thiough this countiy. The noithern 
edge of the plain, bordering the Baltic and Noith 
Seas, is veiy low-lying. In Holland, much of the 
laud is below sea-level, and the watei of the ocean 
IS kept back bj means of bunds Observe, too, 
that the lands round the Baltic Sea ha v e many | 
lakes 

I II I 

Tf you examine on^ the map the com ses of the 
iiveis which flow across the gieat plain, you will 
see that theie aie two distinct slopes, a short slo pe 
to the noith , and a longei o ne to t he SQiilh Tiace 
the line of the watei shed between them It runs 
along the southern highlands, as far as the 
Carpathian Mountains, and thence acioss 
Russiind* Ihe centie ot the Uial Mountains. Of 
the riveis winch dram the noithein slope, the 
most important aie the Vtst ula, El be, Rhine, and 
Seme , The Volga, is the chief iner flowing south 
Tiace the couises of these iiveis on the map, and 
say'wilh legaid to each of them into what sea it 
flows 

The Vistula flows ihiough fcitile plains and 
thick foiests, and has theiefoie much tiade , but 
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in it ia f rozen ovei. and its mouth is ice- 

bound ; so its poit of Damta is impoitant foi on ly 
ja^paU .of ^thfiLyeai^ 

The Elbe and the Rhine flow through the 
gieat manufactuiing districts of Geiinany, and have 
many important towns on then banks. Moieover, 
they are navigable foi hundreds of miles, and fall 
into the Noitb S ea, which is never fiozen . so they 
are the most„impoitant iiveis of Geimany The 
towns of RamJniiig. a^ Rotterdam^ at then mouths, 
aie great ports 

The Seine is the most important, although 
not the longest, river of Fiance It flows through 
the busiest part of the country Find Pan s on 
Its banks ; it is Jhe capital of France, and the centre 
5 of Its railway and canal systems All the iiveis of 
France aie l inked up by waterway s ' - , , ■ 

The Volga js..tha.long est river in Euiop e, and 
has the largest basin As its bed is almost level, its 
cunent is very slow, and in winter it is ,fioz^ 
ovei , but m summer it is a busy highway, for in 
Russia people tiavel neaily as much in boats as 
they do in i ail way tiains Astrakhan stand on 
the delta ’ 

3 The Southern Highlands.— Find Italy 
on the map It^coriesponds in position to India in 
Asia, and, like India, it has the lo/tmst mountaijns of 
th e con tinent along its noithern boundary’' Thi^V 
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Valley of the lUilne. 
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mountains are the Alps^ which, like the Himalayas,. 
consist of paiall el langes. These covei the little 

.i.» u 1.-^ — ' 

country of Switzeiland, and spiead south, west, 
north and east into thesurrounrling countries 
The Alps are a much smaller lange than the 
Himalayas, but their sceneiy is no less beautiful 
, They form a region of snow-capped peaks and green 
'valleys, of mountam..^ prrent8^tld~~wate r^U8,^of 
beautiful l akes a nd glaciei g The lowei slopes of 
the mountains aie clothed with grassy meadows, with 
here and theie a pietty Alpine village , higher up 
there are foiests, wheio thegiound is gay with blight- 
coloured flowei s , and toweiing above the foiests and 
meadows are the steep, silent peaks, winch attiact 
mountain climbers from all parts of Eniope One 
cannot wondei that, with so much natural beauty, 
the mountain country of Switzerland is regarded as 
one of the most charming spots in the world 

In a busy continent like Europe, it is necessaiy 
that trade should be earned on easily from one 
country to another, so there are several passes a cross 
the Alps All these passes have good— roads,- but 
some of them are also crossed by railways, tunnels 
having been cut through the mountains One 
these tunnels is 12 } miles long 

Just as in Asia, the great ranges spread outw'aids 
from a central knot , so in Europe aH the southern 
highlands seem to start from the Alps, 
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The western end of the Alps cuives round the 
Plain of Lombardy to join the Apennine 
R ange, which fo ims the hackbonejjf Italy, while 
highlands in thlTsouth of France cohhect the Alps 
nith the lofty Pyrenees Mountains, the nat- 
lual houndaiy between Fiance and Spam 

In t he east, the A Jps.^ke.^the.^.Hi m_alayas. 
turn to the sou tlL. Half-way down the Adiiatic 
coast, they again turn east, undei the name of the 
Balkan Mountains, which cross the Balkan 
Xieninsula. A spur fiom this lange runs noith to the 
Danube, and is extended beyond it in the great 
cuive of the Carpathian Mountains, which 
enclose the plain of Hungary. 

The chief riveis of the southern highlands aie 
sjhe Danube and the Rhone, Trace the couise 
of the Danube on the map, and notice that, although 
It s soui ce IS in Germany, and its mouth in Rumania, 
it really beloDfi[s to Austiia-Hungaiy With its 
large tiibutaries, it diains nearly the whole of that 
countiy. (The Danube is one of the most_ugefiil 
^eis in Eu iope^ although only half as long as the 
Y angtse-kiang, Cit_is navigable fora gieatei .distanc e 
Find<|he great towns which have grown up on its 
banks — V.tenna . the capital of Austria, Buda-Feit, 
the capital of Hungai y, smdr Belgrade , the capital of 
Seibia The lowei couise of the iivei is fiozen over 
duiing Januaiyand Febiuaiy. 
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{The Rhone is the largest Euiopean river to 
fall into the Mediterranean Se^ You will see from 
the map that it Aows through a long valle :v> with 
mountains on both sides Its cuirent is theiefore 
swift, and navigation is difficult 

The Mountains of the Southern Pen- 
insulas. — ^Your map will show you that .these 
mountains are connected wit^and foim a part of 
the southern highlands. We considei them separate- 
ly, because each peninsula has a structure of its own 
The Iberian Peninsula is a plateau, with fountain 
chains lunning east and west ; Italy has a single 
range — the Apennines — running southwaidthiough- 
out its length ; the Balkan Peninsula has a number 
of inegular mountain masses, which lun in different 
diiections. 

Saj^, with legal d to each of these peninsulas, how 
you think the liveis will flow, and then look at a 
map of Jiuiope and see whether your conclusions 
aie collect 


Questions. 

1 Into what phj sical regions may the surface of Europe 
be dnulcd ’ 

2 Write n clesciiption of (o) ibo gi cat plain, and (J) the 
soutliern Inghlamls of Europe 

3 Kame the chief in ers'uhirli drain the great plain (a) 
to the north, (h) to the south Which of them have poits at 
their mouths ? 
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4 Trace the course of the Danube Why is it a more 
useful river tlmn the Volga ? 

5 On an outline map, insert and name (a) the chief moun- 
tain ranges of Europe, (&} the great rivers 

6 A ship travels from London to Danzig via the Kiel 
Canal, and returns to London through the straits to the north of 
Dcnmai k Find from the scale on the map of your atlas the 
difference in the length of the two voyages 
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Chapter IX —CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 
OF EUROPE 

(a) Climate. — As Europe and Asia foim one 
land-mass, tlie climate of the two continents tn the 
neighbouiliood of the boundary will be similar 
Revise the climate legions near this line m 
Asia ’We found (a) a very cold legion, with little 
rainfall, boidermg the Arctic Ocean, (b) a region, 

with ■ wint.eia.-and mild_suininers-and- 

bfittPii laiiifall in the centre, and (c) the Meditei- 
ranean region, with a warm climate, and winter 
lains in the soutl^ 

These regions aie continued into Euiope. 
The Arctic region occupies only the noith-eastern 
corner, but the Mediterranean region extends along 
the whole of the southein boidei of Europe 

The climate of the rest of the continent, that 
is, of the gieat plain and the Noi them and Sou- 
theiii Highlands, depends upon * 

/ (l Elevation —Mountains lie to noith and south 
and, on account of then latitude, the Scandinavian 
mountains are coldei than the southern Highlands , 
but the mountains of Europe are not lofty compaied 
with the gieat langes of Asia, so only tbe highest 
peaks aie coveied with peipetual snow 

2. tJearness to the sea — The seas lie to the west. 
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SO the climate will become more extreme towards 
the border of Asia. 

3. W^nd'dir ealwit — 

fiom the south-west, over the warm waters of the 
mid-Atlantic. The western countiies aie warmed 
by these winds 

/ 

4 B atnfaZt.-^ These south-westerly winds bi ing 
plenty of moistuie^ so the western countries have 
a steady rainfall. As these winds tiavel eastwards, 
they become drier and give less ram No part of 
the plain is, however, rainless, for two reasons 
First, as they blow inland, they aie constantly 
getting coldei , and cold aii , as you know, cannot 
hold so much vapour as waim air Secondly, there 
IS no mountain range to deprive them entnely 
of their moistuie ' 

5 The Gulf-stream drift, as you have leaint, has 
the effect of making the climate of western Europe 
much warmer than any other legion in the same 
latitude. 

\Thua Europe has Jour main climatic regions — 
''(o) The north-eastern, with an Arctic climate. 

, (h) The eastern, with an extieme climate and 

only moderate lamfall. 

~!{c) The western, mild a nd rainy. 
l{d) The southern, with a Mediterranean cli- 
j mate 

‘ (tt) Vegetation.—Compare the two maps on 
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page 80, aud ol^exve how closely. J.he„yegetalion 
regions follow those of climate 

1 vTheJTundpa is a legion of veiy cold 
winteis and little vegetation No cnlti\ated plants 
can be grown, tiees cannot li\e, and, in the short 
summer, only in^os s and lich en covet the ground 
This part of Em ope is called Lapland, and its 
people ai e know n as Lapps . 

2 The forest belt.— cLong ago foiests 
eytended in Europe, fiom the southern Highlands 
to Scandinavia But most of this aien is now 
cleared for agricultnie, so the forest belt in Euiope 
is nano w. Eveigieons, such as the pine and the 
fir, are found in the north, and liees whicli lose 
t heir le aves in the wintei, such as the oah and the 
heecit, in the south of the belC^ ^ " v-* 

3 Cultivated plains and pastures. 

'•'-You lead above that the climate of the gieat plain 

IS mild and laiuy in the west, and moie extiemo 
and Ic^s laiiiy in the east This deteiniines the 
kind of Cl op which is giown in diffeient paits 
\yhcat and horicp tin ive in the west, and oafs and 
rye in the east Sugar-beet is extensively giown 
in the ccntie Eveiywheie theio aie excellent 
pastures, but those in the west aie betlei than those 
of Russia^ . 

4. Steppes. — This is a legion of tieeless'’ 
grass-lands. The people aie mostly waudeieis, who 
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move from pasture to pasture with theii animals^ 

I North of the Black Sea, where there is sufficient 
lamfall, the steppes aie cultivated; heie aie the'^ 
gieat Russian wheat lands^_qne of the world’s chief 
centies of supply 

5 The Mediteppanean Lands giow 
wheat and maize and even cotton, but the warm 
-dry^siiinxQ^js chiefly suited to the ripening of fruit. 
The grape is grown all over the legion, and much 
u’tne is made The qJ^e piovides oil, and -the 
mulber ry tiee feeds the silkworm Italy and France 
aie the chief silk manufactming countiies of 
Europe 

^ f . \ i •< 

" 1 -r^f 6 

Questions. 


1 Into how many climatic regions can Europe be divided ? 
Desciibe the special featuies of each region 

2 Gl^e a general descnptioii of the climate of fa) Prance, 
(6) Italy 

3 Describe the kind of vegetation you would meet with in 
a journey aciobs Russia, fiom the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea 


V 4 jWhy 16 wheat a summer crop in Russia and a winter 
Cl op m the Punjab? 

(5 On an outline map of Europe, inseit (<i) the climate 
regions and (6) J.he, vegetation regions - td) j rjr 


Chapter X.—THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

A.--CountPies of the North and East. 

Norway and Sweden.— The cicst of the 
Scandinavian Mountains foims a natmal boitndaiy 
between the two countiies of the northern penin- 
sula. Nonvay, on the Atlantic side, is an elevated 
coiintiy of forested mountains Sweden is less 
mounlaiuous, with inany livei-fe and lakes on the 
l^ltic plaln^ The wealth of the people of Scandi- 
na\ia consists chiefly in then forcsta, mmes, and 
jisliM'ics- The forests not only supply but 

they also give use to iinpoitant vaver and match - 
oiakim indiistrios Papei is made fiom w>o o(l-pulp , , 
and the soft stiaight-giained w’ood of the Scandi- 
navian pine is suitable foi making matches The 
powci for-in adunei.Y.- in these nianufactiues is 
obtained fioiii the swift mountain sti earn s. The 
chief minerals are and c.oppn' . tSwedish iion 
is of excelient quality, and is cxjiorted. to England 
to be, made into steel It is not woiked in the 
country so much as it would be if theie weie more 
coal. You have alieady seen that the seas suriound- 
ing Scandinavia are splendid jjshing giounds 

Agi'icultuie IS cariied on sufiiciently to meet 
the needs of the people, and to leave a small suiplus 
for expoit The mountain -slopes affoid good 
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pastuie for sheep ^nd cattle, and on the plains of 
Sweden gats, rye and barley A ie grown 

Most of the towns of Scandinavia aie to he found 
at the southern end of the peninsula, wheje the 
climate is temperate. ^ Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden^ ha^ a beautiful position on several islands 
on the Baltic side of the head of the peninsula 
{christiania, the capital of Norway^tands in the 
angle formed by the two coasts at the southern end 
of Scandinavia, (It has a fine baibour . ' 


DenmaPk. — Closely related to the people of 
Scandinavia aie those of Denmarlc, whose little low- 
land countiy occupies the noi thorn half of the 
peninsula of Jutlaud-and the neighboniing islands, 
thus commanding the entiance to the Baltic Sea 
This position a ccounts foi the impoitance oP f.l m 
caoiiah Copenhagen ., alaigepoitou a magni- 
ficent hatboui 

Agnculiuie is the chief occupation of the 
people. Qat^and bailcu are giown, hnt most of the 
land is devoted to pastuies - Cat tie, Rhpf>p aad 
, .y puU2 J:^re leaied in laige numbeis, and theie is 
'a gieat cxpoitof hiilley 

'Ilieibland of Icelatid belongs to Denmarlc. 
Find It on the map It has a small population 
engaged chiefly in fishing. 
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Russia, which occupies more than half the 
continent of Europe, is a gieat silent countiy 
of tundra, forest and ste ppe . It has much niineial 
wealth , hut it is not yet , hence theie 

is b ut little inanufactuie. and the people depend 
mainly on their foiests and cultivated lands 

The people of the tundra in the north aie 
mostly w andering tribe s, who are foiced southwards 
in the winter by the cold. They live chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. In the forest belt, fuither 
south, t here is tra de m , thiihci L. and in-the JsiXSi of 
forest- animals Wheie the gimu^ has l^een^ 
cleared oC tunbei, inic^joats and iViv. d ie commonly 
giown. You lead ou page 81 about the steppes in 
south Russia. Noi ih QLihe-Blaclc-Sea-arBJ:]i.e giea t - 
uheat lands, and heie thn pnpnlntmn is nioie d ense 
than in anj' othei pait of the countiy , fuLtli^^ast 
thei e aie pastui esj \\ bile loun d the C aspian Sea 
sl eime-mciges into deseit 

The inteinal tiad e of Russia is caiiied on chiefly 
b y means of iive us. nilh which she is well-supplied. 
lUihvavs join the chief towns, but manj^ pails of 
the countij’ aie i emote fiom a Vtnhvay 

Russia is veiy unf oi Uinate in he i poi ts VIadi» 
vostok on (he Pacific Ocean, Archangel on 
the White Sea, and the Baliic poits^ai'e all" fiozon 
foi some pait of the winter Hei only other coast 
IS on the Black Sea Ileie Odessa also has a 
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cold Winter climate, and, moieover, vessels fiom 
Odessa have to pass tliiougli stiaits held by other 
powers before they can reach the open ocean^ 

(The capital of Russia is Petrogra^ The 
citj^ was built on maishy giound by a foimer 
Emperor, Petei the Gieat, but it was not well- 
placed for a capital, for it stands on one side of 
the empire Moscow, the second city, has a 
bettei situation near the centie- It was foimeily 
the capital, and all the great lailways meet theie, 
Warsaw* on the Vistula, is the centie of tiade 
in western Russia 

‘^Rumania lies to the southwest of Russia, 
and IS a c ontinuation oL -the, Ru^ian plain, bet- 
ween the Carpathian and Balkan Mouiitains^ Find 
'' Bucharest, the capital, on the map As in the 
neighbouring steppe lands of Russia, much jahgat is 
grown, but the bettei climate makes the moJv&e c ion 
equally nnpoitaut, and^imhc^s obtained ^lom the 
western mountain^ 

Questions. 

1 Describe, as accuiately as you oan, the sceneiy you 
^^ould expect to see in a journey tliiough Norway 

2 What aie the chief occupations of the people of Scandi- 
iiaria ? Which of them aie due to the piesence of forests ? 

3 Account for the position and importance of the follou mg 
louns Christiania, Copenhagen, Archangel, Odessa, Moscow 

4 On an outline map, insert the positions of the towns in 
the abo^e mentioned cojmtnes m the noith and east of Europe 
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B,— Countries of Central Europe* 

^ Germany may be called tbe ceiitisil kingdom > 
of Europe. Look on the map, and see how man}' 
neighbouis she has ' Russia lies to Iho east, Austria 
and Switzeiland to the south, Fiance, Belgium and 
TTollaud to the west, and Denmaik tothonoith. 
On the noith, and south the boundaiies of Geimany 
ate natuial, but east and west they are aitificial, 
and communication is easy 

To what natuial legions does Geimany belong 9 
In the noith is the plain, and in the south aie the 
Alpine highlands.') The iiveis theiefbie rise in the 
south, and flow' in almost paiallel couises acioss the 
plain to the Baltic and Noith Seas, forming with then 
tnbiitaiies a fine netwoik of wateiways foi iivei- 
boats The bni bouts a t then mouths, howevei , ate 
not very gQod > foi the walei is too shallow to admit 
very large ships Name fiom youi map the chief 
rivers of Geimany and the poits at then mouths 
The noithein plain is a good agiicultural region, 
and splendid crops of wheat, harlerf, oats and rye are 
leaped. The climate is also well-suited to the 
growth of heet, and Geimany expoit s moie heet-sugar 
than an}’ othei countiy in the woild The soiithein 
highlands produce ttmhevj and many cattle and 
sheep are reaied on the mountain pastuies 

But it is as a manufactuiii ig country that 
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Germany Jias made mosj^prqgress . The licli mines 
in the soutli, and the coal and the iron found near 
togethei in the Rhine, Oder and Elbe valleys 
are well worlced, and iron^ cotton, woollen, and szZfe 
goods are pi od need and exported on a large scale. 
Hei lapic^gipwth in populatioi^as wel_l as industry 
led Geimany to look for mean8.of expansion, and 
this was one of the leasons which, led hei to attack 
her neighbonis in the gieat war 

Geimany has no less than thnty cities, with a 
population greatei than that of Allahabad Of 
these you can learn onlj^ few ,^^d the following 
on the map Berlin^t^e capital, has a good, 
position in the centie of the country ; lailways 
spiead outwaids fioni Beilin in all dnections 
Munioh and Dresden a re situated on lailway 
routes across the southern mountains On the\ 
Rhine iS fJtSsei i, with great iionwoiks^wheie guns 
aie made Hamburg and Danzig'^ aie the^ 
gieat ports, the foimei on" the Noith Sea, the latter 
on the Baltic The KielJJanal has been cut to 
affoid a shoit passage between these two seas. " 

Austpia-Hungapy is the land of the Danujbe 
Look at the map, and observe how this iivei and its 
tubutaiies diain nearly the whole country, the 
main stieam dniding it into two neaily equal paits. 
The name, Austiia-Hungaiy, tells you that there 
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are really two countiies, but as both are under one 
monaich they aie politically one Hung a^ 
qccupjes J.he -plaiiL. enclosed by the Caipatliian 
Mountains and the Danube ; Austria jndudes tlio 
mountainous provinces to the nbith and west 
Noti ce the shoit strip of. coast-line on ihe^Adi latic 
Sea This gieat countiy has only one laige poit, 
Tries.te, and this does not sland at a iivei -mouth. 

Many inineials aie found, and theie are sopie- 
manufactuies, of which glass is peihaps best known. 
But A^Uia-Hungaiy is chiefly an _agimultuial 
countiy The plain of Hungaiy is one^of the gieat 
wheat lands of Euiope, and aie also 

grown in laige quantities. Domestic animals aie 
reared, especially Jii33afiS» and much timber is cut 
from the foiests on the mountains 

Vienna, the, capital, of Austiia, stands on the 
Danube, and so does l^cla^JPest, the capital of 
Hungary. Prague, in the north-west, stands in 
t he centre of a large mining and ma nufactui ing 
le^ion. 


Switzerland is a countiy of mountains and 
valleys of streams and lakes, of snow-capped peaks 
and glaciers 

The scenery of Switzerland is so beautiful that 
large numbers of people fiom all parts of Euiope, 
and even fiom Ameiica, go there to spend their 
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holidays One lesult of this is that hotels are 
very nnmeious, and many people aie engaged in 
occupations connected with the needs of tiavellers 
and visitois. 

As the country is so mountainous, sufficient 
giaiii cannot be giown for the needs of the people, 
but the innnntmn pnstmp.R , mapv cattle, and 
vreserved milk- and clip aie laigely exported 
The Swiss people ate very clevei workeis, like the 
Japanese , but, owing to the lack. of.jcoal. and non, 
there are no gieat manufactuies ]][atches j Liad^loehs ^ 
aie mad^ at Gen^yiu The capital is Bepn, on 
a tnbutaiy of the Rhine 


Questions. 

1 Geimany and Anstna aie sometimes called the Cential 
Powers of Europe Why is fins ’ Name the pountiies b> 
which they are sui rounded 

2 Describe the climate of Geunanj , and slum how it is 
suited to the products which are giown there 

3 Follow on the map the course of the Dnniilie, and name 
the impoi tant towns u Inch stand on its banks 

4 Descrilie the sceneiy and occupations of the people of 
Switzerland 

o Account loi the importance of Danzig, Hamburg, and 
Tiieste 

6 On an outline map, insert the chief mountain ranges, 

'Y A 

rivers, and towns of Geimany, Austria-IInngary, and Swifzeir , 
land Mark also the boundanes of these three countries 
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O.— Mediteppanean Countpies. 

Countpies of the, Balkan Peninsula.— 

Look Rt the map on page 92 You will see that the 

Balkan pennisnla contains no less than six states— 

Tupkey, Bulgrapia, Sepbia, Montenegpo, 

Albania, and Gpeeee. Y'ou should learn then 

names and the position of each Notice that Seibia, 

like Sivilzeiland, has no coast-line. 

How can we account for so many states in so 

small an aiea? Theio is little doubt that it is 

paitly due to the iiijegulai suiface A country 

with so many mountains and vallejs cannot easily 

«*♦«*» 

be governed fiom a single ceiitie; so guidually 
seveial states hav'e gioun up 

The chaiacler of the suif.ace will also tell you 
a gieat deal about the life and occupations of the 
people ^jpWtile vallevs in the inleiior aie few in 
numbjMFthe lowoi slopes of the mountains aie 
co^iwiu with foiesls and pastiues, while much of 
thl^pen insula IS lofty, cold and baie. Theie aie 
good mineials, but they aie not much worked, and 
there aie no great manufactuies Hence the people 
are mostly agiicultural . reaping small ciops and 
keeping cattle Round the coasts, vegetation is 
abundant, and here the chief pioduct i s frmt. 

The chief city is Constantinople, the capital 
of the Turkish Empire. It has grown up on the 
great highway between Asia and the south of 
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Em ope It has been an impoitant town foi 25 
centuries Athens and Corinth aie both ancient 

t - I - 

trading towns in Gieeee The most impoitant 
towns of the inteiioi ai e Belgrade, the capital 
of Seibia, and^^fifia,-tlie capital of Bulgaiia Find 
all these towns on the map 


Italy is a typical illediterranean country , it 
has the best climate m F.nrnpp and no part of the 
peninsula is fai fiom the sea It is a land of 
sunshine, of waim biee/es and cleai an The 
chaim of this country seems to have tiained the 
Italians to love beautiful things , foi they aie veiy 
aitistic, and adoin their homes and publiojiuild- 
ings with fiiie statues and pictures, and they 
delight in music and song^ Neaily every Italian 
can sing, or play a musical iiistiument 

You have already learned something about 
the physical featuies of the countiy The Alps 
enclose the Plain of Lombardy in the noith, 
•and the Apennines Mountains form --a backbone 
to the peninsula This lattei lange is volcani c 
The famous volcanoes of Vesuvim, neai Napl*^s, 
and Etna^jn Sicily, aie still active. The only 
laige iivei is the Po, which diains the noithein 
lilain You may compaie this iivei with the Gan- 
ges , its tnbutaiies come fiom the mountaiiih to 
north and south, and it has a delta at its mouth 
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Italy, like Other countiies in tins legion, pro- 
duces friith^ and d.QiL^olii>C‘-otk inad^ 

The n ull ben y tiee accounts jQr--j.lifc :tlitigggLg^ 
manufa^iTre^on tlie continent In the plain of 
Loinbaidy xili cab and wat geaie giown 

Rome, ibe capital, is a veiy ancient city Tvro 
thousand yeais ago, the Mediteiianean legion was 
the most impoitant pait of Euiope, and as Italy 
lies in the centie of this aiea, the Roman Empne 
floiuished for many ceniuiies Remains of its past 
gieatness may still be seen. Venice was in 
. ancient days an^impoitant poi.t It is built on 
islands, and has canals for sheets No carnages 
are seen in Venice, people go about in boats 
Naples and Genoa aie now the chief poits 


Spain and Portugal occupy the Ibeiian 
peninsula, a land of plateaux and mountain langes. 
You haie aheady seen that these laiiges run east 
and west, sepaiating iiver valleys 
' The outei rim of the peninsulii has a good 
climate and lainfall, but much of the inteiior is 
^ — dry d an you give a reason for this, ? 

The pastui es of the highland feed laige num- 
beis o f eheep. jind fruiL tiefis aie common, especially 
the jiirie, orange and mulberin These vegetable 
products account for the mauiifactuie of tome, silk, 
and woollen goods 
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The peninsula also produces good inineials', of 
which the chief aie copper, l ead, and quicT^ JiBSLS 
but they are sent to other counti les to he smelted 
Much copper-ore is exported to Gieat Biitain 

Madrid, the capital of Spain, stands on a 
plateau It is in the heart of the counti y, and this 
is Its only advantage, foi i ts climate is not good 
Barcelona, the Meditenanean poit, is as 
laige as Madrid, the population being eq^ual to that 
of Madias. » 

Lisbon is the capital and the chief poit of 
Poitugal 


Questions .L- 

t 

1 Desciibc the surface of the Balkan j^eninsula, and name 
the countries of which it is composed 

2 Madrid, Naples, and Constantinople are on nearly the 
same latitude Compaio their* climates 

3 In winch of the three peninsulas of Southern Emope 
would you prefer to lire, and why ’ 

4 On an oulline map, insert the boundaries and chief 
towns of Portugal, Spam, and Italy , mark also the following 
physical fealuies , the Pyrenees, the Apennines, the Po 

5 Italy has 110,000, sq miles, and 36,000,000 inhabitants 
Spam has 195,000 sq miles, and 20,000,000 inhabitants 

Find the average population pei sq mile, and account, if 
you can, for the difference 

4 
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D.— Countpies of the West. 

France is an agiicultuial land of ferhle pla ins 
and forestedaipl_an,ds Point out these legions on 
the map The plains occupy the noith and_ west, 
and the spuis of the Alps the south-east Tou 
will obseive that Fiance looks out on both the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediteiianean Sea ^ It 
Belongs, therefore, to two climatic legions In the 
sunny south, grapes. mnlbeiiy tiees 

account for the manufacture o'! wme, oZii/e-oiZ, 
and silk, Lvons- on the Rhone being the greatest 
silk-nroducing town-in -the woild Fuithei north, 
where there is mdie rain, lafge ciops of V/]^eat 
and gr6;rra ^_3foie wheat is giown 

in Fiance than in any othei countiy of western 
Em ope 

In the north-east, theie aie imnoi tnn t coal-lield^ 
They extend acioss Belgium, and link up with those 
of Geimany. Tlie same coal-belt re-appeais in 
Great Biitaiii on the othei side of the Noith Sea 
You should remember that this belt includes, the 
gieat manufactuiing region of Etiiope The laige 
town on the Fiench pait of the coal-field is Lille . 
Find it on the map It manufactures linen and ' 
woollen goods 

The capital of Fiance is PariSj on the rivei 
Seme It is the largest and most beautiful city on 
the mainland of Europe You have already learnt 
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that It IS the centre of the French railway and 
canal systems 

You have also learnt the names of the chie f 
poits of France. on the Mediterranean 

Sea, and Ravre on the Atlantic Ocean - Calais is 
the nearest port to England. It is chiefly engaged , 
in passenger tiaffic 

Belg^ium is a busy little country, between 
France and Germany I^occupies the narrow end 
of the gieat plain , and, except in the south, is low 
and flat In some places, the coasts are so low that 
dylces have been built to keep out the sea 

Good crops of wheat. barleiL suaar-beet and fiass, 
are produced on the plain, an d sheep an d cattle 
aie leared on the hills of the south , but Belgium 
19 chiefly a manufactuiing countiy, owing to the 
piesence of coal and non Iron, cotton^ and woollen 
goods aie exported. 

BpusselS) a fine city in the middle of tlie 
plain, IS the capital Antwerp is the chief poit 

Holland has an even lowei suiface than that 
of Belgium, and the sea and the rivei Rhine have 
often flooded laige poitions of the coui^iy. By 
patient labour, the'Dutch havelaow dug canals to 
diain then land and built dykes to keep out 
the sea 
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Holland is entnelv agricultural , the land being 
devoted chiefly to pastuie. Butter, cheese and eggs 
aie exported in vast quantities 

The Hague is the seat of GoveiJ iinent. but 
Amsterdanij thf ? ch»*^^ diamrind mark et in 
Euiop fa, and Rottepdam, the chief port, have 
each a much laigei population 


Questions. 


I. Wliat are the cliief vegetable productions of France (a) 
in the noitb, (jb) in the south ? i^ccount for the difference 
2 Describe the surface of Holland, and the life of its 


people 

3 How do you account for the fact that in Belgium there 

are more than 600 people to the sq mile, while m France 
there are less than 200 ? _ 

4 Btnte, as accurately as you can, the position of, and wril’e 
a short note about, each of the following towns Lille, the 
Hague, Brussels, Calais, and Hotterdam 

5 On an outline map, mark the positions of the chief towns 
of France, Belgium and Holland 


E.— The British Isles. ^ ^ 

We have now travelled round the countries of 
Europe and have airived at the archipelago in the 
west — the British Islands — the centre of the great 
Empire to which we belong 

Study this island group caiefuUy on the map 
There are two laige islands and seveial smaUei 
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ones The largest island— Great Britain— lies 
to the oast, and includes three conntiies, England 
in the south, with Wales on its westein side, and 
Scotland in the north Ireland lies to the 
west of Gieat Biitain. The fourcountiies, England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, make np one king- 
dom, called the United Kingdom, undei our 
King-Emperoi, Geoige V. The people of this 
kingdom aie called the Biitish people 

The map will help you to realize why the Biit- 
isli have become a gieat tiading nation 
l‘i (i) The Biitish Isles aie suriounded by the sea 
The people aie, theiefore, good sailois and long 
'ago began to make voyages to other lands Biitish 
sea-trade is gi eater than that of an v-Othei country 
in the world, so Gieat Britain has the laigest and 
's ^ong est navy, injarder to piotect this trade. 

. (ii) Theie are many fine h a iTSbur^ where com- 
, meiCG can be easily carried on. - 

(in) The islands aie situated in the coo l tern - 
pe rate^ zoue This accounts foi the good climate,- 
which encourages habits of industry in its people. 

(iv) The Briti^ lRles~'are neare r to America 
t han othei European countiies. Moie trade goes 
on aoioss the Atlantic than across any other ocean 
in the woild. > ' ' ' 

Seas and Coasts.— The seas suriounding 
die Biitish Isles are shallow ; they aie nowhere 
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inoie than 600 feet deep , and this is one leason 
why it IS believed that the islands once foimed a 
pai't of the mainland Your map will show you 
that the S ^ndihavian M o untains are continu ed 
mto Scotla ndr- and the plain of northern Euiope 
jnto England 

Find the names of the seas which wash the 
.British shores. Some of these you have leained 
already Tlie North Sea and the Eng^lish 
Channel (connected by the Strait of Dover) 
separate Great Biitain fiom the continent, the 
Irish Sea and St. George*s Channel d ivide 
Great Biitam and Ii eland ^ 

You will observe that the west coasts, which aie 
open to the Atlantic Ocean, are much more broken 
'than those of the east They lesemble the coasts 
of Noiway uith its inlets and islands 

The larger openings mto the coasts of Gieat 
Britain lie ^lm^ t i n^aiig^o^ eyst and west The 
mo^|^f^^n_^^ir^’^connected by a canal , but 
here tliere is not much tiade, foi the north of Scot- 
land is very mountainous The,two openings in the 
south of. Scotland — the mouths of the iiver Clyde 
on the and'llie Forth on the wesE — aie much 
more important, for they diain a lowland aiea, with^ 
rich coal-mines and gieat factoiies Glasg^ow on 
the Clyde and Deith on tlie Foith, aie veiy busy 
polls The former is the laigest town in Scotland, 
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With ipn, cotton, and ship-huilding industries, the 
lattei IS the poit of Edingbupgh, the capital of 
Scotland 

England has also two pahs of large openings 
Find the noi them pail, with their poits Livep- 
pool, at the mouth of the iiver Mepsey, trades 
largely with ' Araeiica A ship-canal connects 
Live ipool with Manehestep: these aie the 
great cotton poits pf_the countiy They import the 
law matenal, and expoit the manufactuied fabiics 
The noithein opening on the east coast is the 
Humbep. Ifspoit, Hull, i mnoi ts th e_pi^uct of 
t he Baltic Sea 

The southern pan of openings are foimed 
by the estuaiies of the iiveis Sevepn and 
Thames. Capdiff is the port on the foimer, 
and London, the laigest city and poit in the 
woild, and the capital of the British Empiie,- on 
the lattei 

The_-gieat-poils of -Ii eland' have grown up on 
' the side of the country__neaEeBt_to„Great_B.ritoin. 
Dublin, Ahe capital of Ii eland, is. oppo site Liv ei- 
pool, and Belfest, ^sliipdiuilding town, opposite 
Glasgow Thus the trade of Iieland is chiefly with 
Gieat Biitam 1 

Build.— Find Hull and. Bpistol on the map, 
and thipughjhese to\m^iaw a stiaight-Jme light 
acioss England fiom _the east to the south coast. i 
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You have by this line divided the island of Gieat 
Britain into two parts, which aie \eiy different 
fioin each other To the north, and west of the 
line theie aie highlands, to the south-east the 
■ country is moi e level Thus Scotland and .JVales 
ai^half of England may be described as' generally 
mountainous The Hig^hlands of Scotland, in 
the north of that country, aie not lofty, when com- 
paied with the mountains of India, but they aie 
stern and i ugged, and here the chief occupation of the 
people IS cattle-1 em ing The We lsh Mountains, 
too, are very irregular, but t he valle ys .me wider 
and moie feitile , and so agiicultuie is earned on, 
ahT "theie are moie towns and, ..villages The 

highest mountains in England aie in the noith Find 
the Pennine Chain, which foiips a backbone 
to this pait of the countiy, dividing the iiver basins 
to east and west The ^ke DistPict, to the 
west of the Pennine chain, is one of the most 
beautiful parts of England, and a favouiite holiday 
lesort. 

Ireland is very diffeient in atnzeture fiom 
Gieat Britain Youi map will show you that it 
consists of a plain in the centie, with gioups of 
low mountains round the coast Pait of the centiH 
plain IS marshy and unfit foi cultivation It is 
drained by the Jaigest iiver in the countiy, the 
Shannon, which reaches the sea on the west coast. 
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Climate. — You can say, from what you have 
already learnt, what the climate of the Biitish 
Isles is like. The Gulf S tijean^^iift, the warm sou^^ 
westerly winds, and the njamess of all pai ts to the 
^£ 0 , make it mild and moist As the pievailing winds 
blow from the west, bringing with them moisture 
from the Atlantic ocean, Ii eland has a heaviei lain- 
fall than Gieat Biitain, and the westein side of 
Great Britain gets moie rain than the eastern side ‘ 
Snow falls in winter, and ice forms on the suiface 
of ponds and lakes ; but the Biitish ports aie 
nei ei frozen, and it is not too cold foi people to do 
their oidinaiy work 

Occupations of the people.— 1. Agricul- 
ture — ^Th IS account of the climate, and what you 
lead above about the surface of the British Isles, 
will help you to see in which parts of the countiy 
the people follow agiicullnial pursuits In the 
■ moie rainy districts and in the highlands, theie aie 
good pastuie lands , where there is moie sunshine, 
and on the lowlands, wops ripen well Thus Ii eland 
IS almost entiiely an agricultural country, produc- 
ing t olieaka nd otliei gi ains, jiotatiUis- and ;flax, and 
rearing cattle and sheep on its pastuies The 
higlilands~of gieat Bn tain, in the noith and west, 
are chiefly pastoial, but on the plain of the south- 
east, and m the laiger river valleys , zcJieat j hailey, 
and oats aie giown The countiy cannot, howevei, 
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produce sufficient com for flie needs of its dense 
population, and much has to be imported 

2 Fulling — As the seas lound the British Isles 
aie shallow, and the water is cool, they are one of 
the gieat fishing* grounds of the world The North 
Sea IS the chief centre of the industiy, and here 
thousands of fishing boats and trawlers are 
engaged Grimsby , on the east coast of England, 
IS the chief jnaiket for this tiade 

3 Mining — The chief minerals laised in the 
Biitish Isles aie c oaZ- and iron Look at the map 
on page 101), and notice caiefully the positions of the 
coal-fields They lie in the island of Great Britain, 
fo the west and noith of the line you drew, when 

‘ you divided the highlands fiom the plain Rich 
lion mines are woiked near some of the coal-fields, 
but othei minerals aie not important. We may 
say that Great Britain owes hei position as the 
leading manufactuiing country of the world as 
much to her supplies of coal^ and iion as to the 
slull„aud industiy of her people Much coal is 
^ exported Neweasfl Lej in the north-east of 
England, and Oardiff^ in South Wales, aie engaged 
in this trade. 

4 Manufactures — You lead just now that 
Gieat Biitaims ihe-leading manufactuiing country 
in tlm world Tlie number of dilferent industries is 
so large that j^ou can only leain about the most 
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important of them These are cairied on near 
the great coal-fields, where neaily all the laige cities 
are to be found 

(t) h'mi £oods . — The distiict near the coal- 

field in tlie^gji^dl|jpf,^^^and is called the ^ack 
Oountiy If you were to tiavel thiough this 
district, ^you would see countless tall chimneys 
and iron furnaces giving out clouds of smoke This 
IS the great ii on-producing aiea 
IS the centie of the industry, in' which seveial 
other large towns in the neighbouihood are also 
engaged Iiorhsmelting is also cairied on at 
Glasg^ow in Scotland Sheffield, on the Yoik- 
shire field, is lenowned foi its cutleiy and steel 
goods \ 

(ii) Gotton goods aie 'made on the Lanc^ 
shii^ coal-field You lead above that Li\ ei pool 
and Manchester aie the gieat Biitish cotton poits, 
and this laigely accounts for its mauufactuie in 
this distiict, but anothei legsiJn is to be found in 
i the climate The moist atmosoh eie of the west 
prevents the fine cotton fibie from bieaking, while 
It is being made into thiead several 

large towns in I^ncaslure ^m_ paged in the cotton 
industry, but the laige^ of them all is 
ehestep. ~ 

(tti) Woollen goods aie made on the York- 
ehire tioal-field, to the east of the Pennine Chain 
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The industiy fiist sprang up here, on account of 
the sheep-reaiing in the noithein coinei of the 
plain , but most of the wool now comes fiom 
Austial ia and Sou th Ameiica to the poi ts of Livei- 
pool and Hull The chief towns engaged m the 
woollen tiade are Leeds and, Bradford 

do) Ltnen is made neai the Foith coahfield 
in Scotland, foi the flax is iaigely impoited fiom 
the Baltic Ileie also the yute, impoited from Cal- 
cutta, is manufactuicd_ is-the centre 

Flax IS also giown in the north of Ireland, wheie 
It IS woven by the help of coal impoited from the ^ 
neighbouring coal-fields in Scotland and England ' 
JBeljfegt makes some of the best linen in the woild 
You may remembei, in passing, that the north of 
Ii eland is called Ulstei’ It is the_cliief indus- 
trial pait of the countiy 

(o,'. Slitp-bmlding is a veiy impoitant indus- 
tiy in thoBiitish Islands; the ships built in Biitisli 
poits aie the best in the woild Tlie laigest ship- 


{oi) Other manufactuies of importance aie 
of all kinds, goods, 

U g flie y . and seveial others 

You have learned the names of some of the 
largest towns in Great Britain and Ireland, in con- 


y^ds aie at < 
o n the Tvn e. 
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nection with, the industries You will realise that 
there are many more, of which you cannot learn 
the names, when you aie told that ther e are m oie- 
than a hundred towns, with a population of moie 
' than half-a-lakh. In India, there .are about eighty 
. such towns 

We have still to mention London, the largest 
city of all — the fiist city in the world, and the 
capital of the Empiie This great city does not 
owe Its importance to the presence of co4l, like 
many other laige towns ,^^aro8e-at^the mouth of 
the liver nearest to the mainland, with which tiade 
has foi many hundieds of years been cariied on 
The piesent population of London is nearly five 
millions, and, with the subuibs, about seven and a 
half millions, or one-sixth of the total population 
of the United Kingdom London has many impoit- 
ant industries, large doclggai^B, and great commer- 
cial houses It is^jthe centre of the business of 
the world, and of the Government of the British 
Empire 


Questions. 

1 Wbat natural advantages do the Cntisli Isles -possess 
which have helped to make the people a great commeicial 
nation ? 

2 Write a general descnption of the surface of Great 
Britain 
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3 What are the chief manufacturing industries of the 
people of the British Isles ? Connect them, as fai as you can, 
with the coal-fields 

4 Why has Manchester become a great cotton manufactur- 
mg town, and Leeds a gieat woollen manufacturing town ? 

5 Account for the position of London, Hull, Glasgow, 
Liverpool and Dublin 

6 On an outline map of the British Isles, (a) mark the 
highlands, and (b) insert in their proper places the names of the 
gieat manufacturing towns and ports 

7 England lias an area of 51,000 sq miles, and 31,000,000 
people Scotland has an aiea of 30,000 sq miles, and 4,500,000 
people Find fui the two countries the average population per 
sq mile, and account for the diffeience 
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^^apterXI— north and SOUTH AMERICA 
(i)— Supfaee and Rivers, 

In 1492, an Ita lian, n amed Golu mbu^ sailed 
westwards fiom Bmope in search of a new route 
to India After a voyage of ten weeks, he leached 
one of the groups of islaiads between North and 
South America. Thinking he was near the south- 
eastei n coasts of Asia, he called the islands the 
West Indies, and the people he found there 
Indians The descendants of these people aie still 
called Red oi American Indians 

Later, other sailors I'eached the mainland,^ and 
it was found that a new continent lay on the 
other side of the Atlantic To this the name of 
America was given The east coasts weie soon 
explored, and fiora that time, or a little latei, 
Emopeans have settled in the new land, until 
now most of the people aie of Euiopean oiigin 
The total population of North and South America 
is to-day, however, only a little moie than half that 
of India, and much of the sui face has still to be 
developed. Thus the . countiies . of Am e iica aie 
' countries , they have no long histoiy belnnd 
themj^lik^India o^he 'coun tiie a pX^Euiop^ You 
should bear this fact in mind while studying their 
geography 
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Build. — Look at the map on page 118 You 
will see that Noitb and South Ameiic a aie connected 
b y a long iiiegulai isthmu s This is called Central 
Amerioa. Observe also that both Noith a nd 
South. America ate te^ugular lu shape, and that 
I each has a g ioup of islands lying off its npithein 
1 shoie s 

They differ, however, in outline, for wheieas the 
coast-line of South Ameiica is reg ular, thato f Noi tb 
Ameiicris b roken by l aig e openings Find the 
Gulf of Califopiiia on the west, Hudson Bay 
on the noith, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico on the east The first 
IS bounde d seaw ards by a long narrow peninsula, 
the other three bj isj ands 
^Surface. — ^Themap will also show you that 
Noith and South America aie veiy wroilar. in 
stiuctuie Each has a continuous chain ofjhigh- 
J a nds on the west, a sec ond syste m of highl^d^-to 
Ac' east, and river plains in the centre* 

The Western Higfhlarids."— The gieat 
^ mountain chain m the west consists of paralle l 
j^ aiiges The main range in North Ameiica is called 
the Bocky Mountains, m South America the 
Andes, These mountains form a part o f th e gieat 
woddrline of volcanoes, which is continued on the 

^ *>r — . ^11 

othei side of the Pacific Ocean m the island-chain, 
to the east of Asia 
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The Eastern Hig'hlandis* — Obseive that m 
both Noith and South Ameiica the eastern highlands 

I I I \ P» ^ tf«r> — pj.j. m II L H'W~W I I I • - - - ■ - 

aie divided into two naits hy a gieatiivei valley 
the valley of the St, Lmorence m Noit h„Au ieiica . 
and the A’alley oE the Aviazon in South America^ 

y , (I I JI, I , I » 

Central River-plains. — These lowlands in 
both Noith and South Aineiica arCdraTned.by.thiee 
lafgeliv"eis7which may be studied m pairs Find 
the fiist paii^iiclTflow towaids the north coast — the 
Maekenzle m Noith America, and the^rinppp, 
in South America The Mackenzie is like the great 
livers of Sibeiia It diaiiis a legion of foiest and 
tundia, it is fip ^n ovei m wi nter, its waters flow 
into the Aictic Ocean, and it is not theiefoie pf. 
much us e^ for tiade The Qiinoco. on the othei 
hand, is a veiv useful iivei ; it_iB_ naxigable foi 
00Q.iniJ.es Jrom 1(5 niputh_ 

The next pan of iiveis — the St. Lawrence 
and the Amazon — flow to the east Look at 
the map, and notice the live gieat lakes diained 
liy the Si La wi once Lake Superior is the 
largest body of fiesh water on the globe, and 
the five lakes diained. by the St Lawieiice 
have together an aiea nearly equal to that of 
the United Pi ovinces Between the two smallest 
lakes aio the famous Niagara Fa lls, where the 
liver, half-a-mjdo wide, .falls 170 fee t The estuaiy 
of the St Lawrence is ice-bound for a few weeks in 
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wintei, but it is nevei tlieless a veiy impoitant high- 

s 

way of trade Ocean steamers can sail 1,000 miles 
up the stream for the greater pait of the year, and 
there aie another 1,000 miles of waterway on the 
great lakes The Amazon is the second river in the 
world in length, but it has the largest basin, and 
the gieatest volume of water It diains an aiea 
larger than India Each of its main tiibrrtaiies is 
a gieat river, but they all flow through thick forests, 
and are little used The main stream is navigable 
for ovei 2,000 miles. 

The thiid pair of rivets flow to the south— the 
Mississippi in North Ameiica, and the iners 
which flow into the La Plata estuaiyin South 
America The Mississippi is the longest iivei in the 
world ; it is ovei 4,000 miles long, or about three 
times the length of the Ganges The mam stream 
and its tiibiitaiies foim a splendid network of 
waterways Like the Ganges, the iivei bungs down 
much silt, and forms a laige delta at its mouth 
The La , Plata^ estuaiy receives the watei of two 
large rivers Tlie' volume of water which they 
bring down is nearly as great as that of the Amazon. 


Questions. 

1 What do you mean by a ‘new’ country ? Why me large 
aieas in North and South America still undeveloped ? ^ 
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2 Compare the structure of North and South Ameiica 

3 Compare also their rivei systems 

4 Say/ wliat you know about each of the following the , 
NiagiyiyP^alls, the Amassou, tlie Andes, the St Lawrence, Lake 
Sup^jor 

^ On an outline map, insert the names of ihe chief sea- 
openings, highlands, and rivers of Ameiica 

(,ii)~Climate and Vegetation. 

Wlieieas in shape, sui face featuies, and uvei 
systems Noitli and South Amenca aie veiy similar, 
in climate they aie not at all alike Yon can 
pel haps give the chief leason foi this The bioad 
pait of North Ameiica winch contains much lanrl 
at a distance fiom the sea, lies in the tempeiate 
and fiigid zones , the coiieRpondirig pai t of South 
Ameiica lies in the Ion id zone 

Climate and^ vegetation of North 
Ameriea.- Notice fiist that Noitli Ameiica lies 
between neaily the same latitncies as Euiasia , both 
extend from the Polai cncle to within a shoit 
distance of the Equatoi We j^iid th^^ di ^ 
climate of the coast regions of tliese ’twoland^asses 
IS veiv snnilai . 

The eastern shot es of Canada aie like the Paci^ 
coast of- Ribfti ip. — cold and bleak', with little ram 
Fuithei south, the climate of the 
coasts lesembles that of (^hina, while Mexico and 

heavv 
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The \ ^st coast of 
Oivnada , like the conesnonding coas]U)f Einope, 
has ni lid, m oist Avo st eih wind s The^ni led States 
coast fill thei south, has a Meditcnanean climate , and 
pioduces much fnut. 

But, while the climates of the coast legions of 
Emasia and Noith America aie veiy much alike, 
lhat of the inteiioi is ver}’ dilTeient This is due 
chiefly to the aiiangonicnt of the highlands. In 
Euiasia, the mountains lun oast and west; m Noith 
Ameiica, they are noitli and south. Thus, m Noith 
Aineiica, theie is no bariiei to pi event the cold, 
diy winds fiom the noith from blowing towaidsj 
the south, while the prevailing wunds fiom the' 
w’est lose most of then moistuic in ciossing tliel 
Rocky Mountains Only finni the south can raoisP 
w^ann winds loach the inloiior These blow in the 
summeij when the Sun is oveihead noith of the 
Equator, and they give a pleasant climate as fai 
north as the centre of Canada The cold noitheil}^ 
winds blow m wintei , and make the climate cold and 
diy as far south as the centie of the United States 
These facts about the climate of North America 
woll help you to uridcretand its vegetation 

J The Tundra, in the extieme north, in- 
cludes Qicenland and the lest of the noithein 
islands and a stiip of the mainland It has a long 
cold wjiitei, when the giound 18 coveiod w’lth ice 
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and Bnow Only in the bi lef summei is there an.v 
sign of plant life Its people, the Esg[Uimoes, lead 
a veiyhaid life 

2 The Forest Belt extends fiom the 

- I III! ^ 

tundra towaicls the south of Panada , where the 
tiees are being lapidly cleaied foi the cultivation 
of wheat The Rocky Mountains aie also foiested, 
especially on the western slopes, which get good 
lain fiom the westerly winds 

3 The Prairies of the United States weie 
foimeily a vast pasture- giound . and many eatile 
and sftecp aie still i eared Now laige areas aie 
cultivated, the mam ciops vaiying with the tem- 
peiatuie— M/hgQ t in the noi th. maue in the centre, 
and cotton, isv ^ar and tobacco in the south. 

4 Fruit growing* regions occin along 
th^iiTWdle ofTh?'?§SnilT« -West coasts 

5 The Tropical region of the south in- 
eludes Mexico, Cential Ameiica and the West 
Indies Heie x'egetatignjjg^jhund^^ except in the 
eleiafed inteiioi of Mexico, which is lathei diy 
TJie chief cultivated pioducts aie .mffar. tohare o and 

Climate and vegetation of South 
America — You wdl ohseive fiom the map that 
the whole of South Ameiica lies in the toind and 
tern Derate ccnnpt; Its climate is, flieiefore^ nowheie 
cold, except on the heights of the Andes 
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Trace the line of the Eqnatoi , and notice that 
the hasiu of the Amazo n lies lu the belt of grea t 
heatandheavYj^^ To noi th and south of this 
beltj heat and lainfall giadiiallj^ deciease, the tein- 
peiatuie being waini oi mild accoiding to the 
latitude, and the lainfall good, except in the ex- 
tieme south of the continent which is diy 

The vegetation regions of South Atneiica cones- 
poiid to the cliinate,aieas. 

1 Forests — The ecjuatoiial belt . of the 

Amagoii vaTlevTRtye.nrned h\ foi psts. which aie 

the lar gest and densest in the lAmld Only along 

the coasts and iivei valleys ha\e they evei been 

penetiated The chief pioducts of this legioii aie 

beautiful ^a^lelles of timhe v and Along 

the east coast of B iazil there is cnltivntion, the 

chief expoits being eOjij^ee ^ colton and __co_Gon 

Half the woild’s suppli of ooffoe cotnes fi 0.113 
"" " 

2 Llanos — This it. the name given to the 

|ilainSjj2jaJji,,t2fjQi^ TJie pastnie lands 

of this region aie being giadualiy cultivated, the 
crops being siniilai to those of the neiglihouiing 
countiies and islands of Noith Ameiica. 

3 . Pampas . — These _nie the plains to the 
SOlitll of the foiests. They me, ilip most extensive 


pastille lands in the woild. and many millions of 


horses, cattle and sheep aie leaied. Heie also much 
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land is now cultivated, and enoiraous quantities of 
w^teotandjnaigeaie expoited 

4 The T^hiinHjhnjtj^ nf the -na itmas are 
dry, baie and stony The only vegetation is sci ub 
and poor pastuie 


Questions 

/• t.. 

1 Into vrhat climate regions may North Ai&eric^J^ 
divided ? Mention the chief products oieach 

2 Compare the climate of the coast regions of North 
America -with that of the corresponding regions of Eurasia 

3 Describe biiefly the climate of South Ameiica Why 
IS it so different from that of Nortli America ^ 

4 Into vrhat vegetation* r^^B*'%Suld 
America’ What are the chief pioducts of tlie southern 

pluiM*’ 

V^S Mention the great wheat-producing aieas lU the world 
if which you have so far lend Compaie the climate of these 
ireas 

6 On an outline map of Noith Ameiica, insert in their 
propel places the names of the chief vegetable pioducts 


you divide Sou^l^ 


[iii)- People, Countries and Chief Towns. 

South America — Fiom what you liave lead 
you will see that most of tlie people of South 
Ameiica live round the coasts, so, althougli the 
whole continent has been divided into countries, 
much of the inteiioi is veiy thinly peopled. Amen- 
'^can Indians are out-numbeied by people of Euro 
pean origin, chiefly fiom Spain and Poitngal 
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South America. 






Cultivation is earned on in all tlie irdiabited 
paits of the continent, especially in tlie coastal 
legions, and in the 

^attle^^n|d^liee£jsjth^,^j£hief,_g(2gjj^^ The ' 
Andes aie rich in mineials, and qoj^ siloer, tiji, 
copper, and quicksilver aie mined Theie is at 
present very little manufactuie - 

You will see fiom the map that most of the 
large towns are seaports, which have grown up 
wheie the people pioduce more than they lequiie 
foi their own needs 

Find on the map the two gieat ports on the 
La Plata estuaiy Buenos„AiPes is the largest 
city in thesouthein hemisnlieie It has a popu- 
lation gieatei than that of Calcutta, and fll pnte 
Video, the other poit, is neaily as laige as Madias 
These places e\poit the pioduce of the coin-fields 
and pastuie-lands of the ■A j’gen tine ; nlieat and 
maize, and meat, hides, u'opl, buttei and cheese aie 
sent to othei countiies in vast quantities 

Furthei up the coast, on a splendid haiboui, 
IS Rip de JaneiPO, a city as laige as Calcutta , 
It is the chief poit of Brazil, and expoits coWee 
and rubbe i 

On the noith coast is Georgetown, the 
capital of the small Biitish colony of Guiana 
Notice that the Fiench and Dutch also possess pieces 
of Guiana Geoigetown exports guoar and cotton 
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On the Pacific coast there aie two large towns 
Lima^ the chief town of Peru, is^ieally five miles 
from the coast j it has its 6\vn port, and exports 
wool and rubber Val^iaTaisQ is the chief port 
of Chile, and trades in wheat, and ibool. Chile 
also expoits fiom its smaller polls the great nSinei al 
wealth of the Andes silver, copper, and tin Owing 
to the lack of coal, the metals are not smelted, but 
aie exported in the law state Peru and Chile 
furnish gieat quantities of a kind of soda uliich is 
exported to Europe to be used as manuie foi the 
fields 

West Indies. — ^You may compare this cuive 
of islands to one of the loops in the chain to the 
east of Asia They enclose the Oai ibbean Sea, with 
Its laige opening — the Gulf of Mexico The islands 
aie mountainous and volcani c like the mainland, 
and eaithquakes are common Volcanic soil is 
generally very fertile, and these islands aie tlieie- 
fore vei y productive , they export sugar, tobacco 
and c igars , and fruit , such as orana^ and banana s 
The two laigest islands, have their own govein- 
ment All the others belong to Euiopeau countiies 
Jamaica is the laigest island, belonging to Gieat 
Bi itain ^ ► 

Mexico and Central America. — Central 
Ameiica contains six small states and the little 
British colony of Honduras. All these states 
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and the laiger connUj^ of Mexico are veiy mount- 
ainous, and tlie vegetation \aiies with the elevatio n. 
Oil the Innfig flipiA aie ti onical foi ests^ and 

sunny, nee, and c otton aie cultixated, Ingliei ' 
up,' the climate is suited to the growtli of ep#ee and 
T tmizp.^ while in the ^levated and duel inteu jui theie 
are good nastui es. and wheat is raise d. Mexico is 
veiy iich in minfiials ^ Moie s ilver is pioduced than 
in any othei countiy, and it also expoils much gold 
and / 

Recently a ship canal has been cut acioss the 
naiiow pait of the isthmus. You can see how 
useful the Panama Canal will be foi ti ade, espe- 
cially between the east and west coasts of Ameiica. 
The western poits of the continent will also be 
brought much neaier to Euiope. 

The United States occupy a wide belt acioss 
the centie of Noitli America, with an aiea twice 
that of the Indian Empiie A century and a half 
ago, there were thii teen states along the AtlaiiTic 
coast ; now theie aie 48 states spiead over the whole 
country, with a population of about t en cioies . 
How are we to account for this remarkable piogiess ^ 

It IS due to the great natmal advantages of the 
countiy, combined with t h^ industry of the people. 
who are settlers chiefly fiom noith-westein Europe 
Think of the natuial advantages of the United 

States The climate is good, the soil is fertile, 

6 " 
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much of llie sniface is a^welT-w.ntered ul.un. only 
a poll ion of which was coxeied wUli foies?!'!, and, 
aliove all, mineials aie abundant. You will undei- 
stand liow great is the natuial wealth of the Unitedi 
States when you leaiii that the countiv stands fiist 
in the woild in the piodnction of coal, iion, cower. 

‘‘mhfint mntyp. nnltou and tobaCCO. 
gfnd secon d in 'oo^t f and silver . ' ' 

The people make veiy good use of all these 
things, so they engage not only in agncnltnie. but 
also in minina^ nanujactt^. and l umherinq 

fcuitmg down timber).' ijon, cotton, woollen and 
leaUie^^^goo^aie made on as laige a sccde ns in tlie 
maiiufactiuing countiies of Euiope The United 
States, iliPiefore, has not only lai ge seapoi ts, hut also > 
many cities in the inteiioi Theie aie no less than 
fij[t}’;^ cUies, with a population of moie than a lakh. 
Find the gieat poits on the east — yp» Va,,.?. 

New 

Yo|^j[§jJj g,8es{^^ city woild It has a 

population of ovei 50 lakhs. New Orleans, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, expaits cr^tton ' J he chie f Poit 
on the ivest is SgnJF^Psyneisgo, which is con- 
nected by lail with New Yoik. The second city in 
the United States is Chjgggg^ near the gieat lakes. 
P ittsb urg, about halfway between Chicago and 
New Yoi k, is th e cenJLi_e.QL!difi.i » on i nd ust i y 

A'laska, the country in the extieme uoith-west 
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of the continent, belongs to the United States, Its 
most impoi taut exports aie 

" Canada. 

With the exception of Alaska, which belongs to 
the United Stated the whole of the uoithern half 
of the continent of Uoith America is a Biitish 
possession (Ve wfoia idlgridf the fii st colony of 0 ) i eat 
Biitain, was obtained in IhSS^and since that time 
-tlie Enipnehas spiead west and noith, until Biitish 
Noitli Aineiica oi Canada now occupies an aiea as 
laige as Euiope 

Tlie whole countiy is diMded into piovinces , 
but, fiom wliat you have alieady learned, you will 
lealize that only a pai t of it is settled The tundra 
of tlie far' noith is cold and baiien , heie a scanty 
population lives by hunting mid^fisjlnng South of 
the t und ia. _theie are_va st fore sts , heie, again, the 
population is small, and the people gam a livelihood 
either by hun tingjvild animals for the sake of their 
fuis, 01 by felling timbei and floating it down the 
livers Only along the s outli eijn .strip have the 
British people settled in consideiable numbeis ; and 
hei e p iogiess in _ farming,, mining, .and.the tiipbei 
industiy has been so lapid that the Ganadtau-Paeific 
Uatliiay now ciosses the continent fiom ocean to 
ocean, and settlements are being made further and 
fuither noi th as the forests are being cleared. 
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US tiace tbo occupations of the people across this 
sliip. 

1 Tha Gulf Provinces. — Tlie natni al en-. 
tianjce^iulo-JBiitiblLi^gUh Ameiica fiora Euiope_is 
l lie G iiIL oLSt.JLflAn.ence. ancTlliis accounts foi the 
iinpoitance of the nvei. Heie you will find the 
Luge island of Newfoundland, some smaller 
islands, and the peninsula of Nova Scotia. The 
sun ounding sens aie shallow, and aie one of the 
gieal fishing giounds of the woild. Laige litimbeis 
oTlfiairai e^T iecT inThe sun on the isl.ind of New- 
foundland and expoited fiom St.John’s, the 
capital and olnef poit Th e St I.a wi ence is fioze,n ^ 
Qvei ii)i30inejr £.elvs 111 the wnitei . aiid-slups cann ot 
J,hen s ail u p thej^iyei^ Dui iiig this season, Halifa x, 

tlie capitaj of the liUle^.pio\mce of -Nova Scotia, _is 
the chief poit of Canada. 

2 The River Provinces.— Ilal f the people 
of Canada live Jii ihe Jwo piovinccs ’of Ontario 
and Quebec, vvhieh lie between Hudson Bay on 
tlie noitb and the gi eat lakes and the iivei St 
Lanienccon the south Tlij s is the part o f Ciinada 
ii^aest^o pie.a^Biitaiii, and lie ie Ihepioducls of 
jLhe Intel lor nie biought^foi expoit Tiiiib ei is 
floated donn theiiveis and sawn into planks oi 
cuished into pidp to maKe papei , much w hea t is 
giown ,>.aiid in the" south of the piovnicrs iheie aie 
extensive f f.uit oiclm ids. Youi map will show jou 
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tliat most of the laige towns are on oi near the 
St. Lawrence. Mon treal, the l argest p ity in 
Canada^ j s also the g ieateat port Toronto, _the 
s ^ond ci ty, ^stands on Lake Ontano, and is also a 
centie of much tiaffic. Ottawa^^ tj^ie s eat— of, 
Qo\*ei‘innent, is a much siimneT town on the i iver 
Ottaua, a tnbutai3’^of the St Lawience It has 
the hugest sawnanlls in the countiy ^ 

3. The Central Provinces.— Three pio- 
vinces, Man itoba. Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta, occupy the plain between Ontano and the 
Rocky klountains. These aie the .gi eat w heat-lands 
^ and pasluiGs of the countiy, the foimer to the east, 
the latlei to the west In summei , fields of coin may 
he seen stretching for manj miles, and eveiy year, as 
thefoieslsaie denied, moieand more land is bionght 
under the plough. Winnipeg^, the thud town 
in the whole countiy, is the centie of the wlieat- 
tiade. 

ir (The Pacific Province, — The western 
province of Bri tish Oo lunib ia has not j’'et a 
laige population, but it has mucli natuial^ wealth. 
The foiests of the mountains give use to the 
luinbenng industiy, valuable minerals are dug, 
and -the mild climate of the coast is well suited to 
the giowth of giain and fiuit All these industries 
aie inci easing. Vancouver, the port on the 
mainland, is the fouith town in Canada, in point of 
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\ 

pnpnl.ition. Victoria is the port of Vancouvsp 
Isian^and iliejiapit.il of 'Biiusli Columbia. 

Noiili of Biitibli Columbia is the province of 
Yukon . Ileie gold lias been lecently discoveiecl, 
aiul I^wson City, the mining ceiUie, grew up 
in a veij^few yeais. 


Questions. 

•> 

t How do you account for the fact that the chief cities of 
South Ameriba me on the const? 

2 Wliere in Amei ica are theiollowing products grown on a 
large sc.ile timber, wheat, inaizp, cotton, tobacco, coffee, fruit? 

3 Account for the position of Buenos Aiies, Uio de Janeiro, 
New Yoik, Sau Francisco, Hontrcal, Dawson City, the Panama 
Canal 

4 Into u hat untuinl legions would you divide Canada? 
Dow fai are they couimeicially impoitant’ 

5 Desciibe tlie occupations of the people yon uould meet 
m a joniney across Canada, from Keufoundland to Vancoiuer 
Island 

6 On an outline map of Ameiica, write the woids Inmhet^ 
mg, fishing, mtuing and agncitUine acioss the regions where 
these indiistiies are earned on Wiite also in the agricultural 
regions the names of the crops laised. 
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Chapter XII.—AFRICA 

(i) Surface and rivers. 

Foi many centunea the only paits of the conti- 
nent of Africa which were known to the people of 
other lands, were the noithern countiies bordeiing 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas. > In very eaily 
times caravans fiom Asia reached the Nile, and even 
travelled along the north coast as fai as Morocco, 
and the people of Enrape also tiaded with these 
noithem countiies of Afiica, but only the maigin 
of the continent was known, foi the Sahaia Deseit 
was, an effective baijiei to tiade or exploiation 
lowaids the centre and south It was not until the 
gieat peiiod of sea tiavel and adientuie, about the 
end of the fifteenth centuiy, that' the east and west 
coasts began to be known The Cape of Good 
Hope was fiist discoveied in 1487, and Vasco de 
Oama, a Portuguese sailoi, reached India by the 
‘ Oape Route ’ ten yeais Jafei Euiopean tiading 
stations weie soon established on the Afi lean coasts, 
but the exploration of the infenoi was veiy slow 
lor many years Afiica was spoken of as the ‘ilaik 
cohCinent/ and even now theie aie paits about 
which veiy little is known The reasons foi this 
slow piogiess weie laigely geogiaphical, eg . — 

(a) The coasts have no deep openings 

(S) The xtveis are of little use foi naMgation 
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\ (e) The sliores are in many places very un- 

' healthy 

id) Large areas cannot be easily crossed — they 
aie banen desert or dense forest. 

(e) The people weie in many parts veiy un- 
friendly. 

You, will learn more about these statements in 
due course. 

Build. — A glance at the map will show you 
that the coasts of Afiica are even moie regulai than 
those of South Ameiica ; theie are no deep openings 
to help communication with the inteiior, oi to 
influence the climate. The aioa of Afiica is tlnee 
times as laige as that of Euiope, but its coastrline 
IS actually shorter. The coast makes a big bend 
on the west, called the Gulf of Guinea, and the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Ad&n sepaiate Afiica 
fioin Asia on the east ; but none oE these bieak the 
legulaiity o^ the coast .The only laige island is 
Madagascap in the, south-east, which is divid- 
ed fiom the mainland by the Mozambique 
Channel, 230 m lies' act oss the nai lowest pait 

Surface. — I'lie map on page 143 will make the 
sui Eace featuies quite cleai to you The area left 
white, chieflynn the noith of-the continent, is below 
1,500 feet ih elevation ; the shaded poition is’plateau, 
between 1,500 and 6,000 feet 'above sea-le\el ; the 
mountains 'are printed black You leain fiom this 
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TO'ip that the gieatei pait of the surface of Afiica 
cnnsiiits of a pI<Ueaii, highei in the soutii than t)te 
jioith , and in pictuiing to j'ouiself the geographical 
coinliuons of Afiica you must beat this fact cleaily 
in mind, for, as yon know, tlie elevation has a gieat 
effect upon the climate, and the elevated paitsoE 
th6_.aontinen_t aie not so hot as other and lower 
countiies in tlie same latitudes 

Only in a few legions of Afiica are there well- 
defined moniitain langes In the noith-west, tlie 
Atlas Mountains aie really a pait of the 
southern highlands of Europe, foi they aie eii- 
deiitlv a continuation of the Apennine Mountains 
of Italy In the south-east, the Drakenberg 
Mountains foim the ijni of the plateau in Natal, 
^tid continue undei olhei names along the whole 
of the sonlliein bolder The li'ghe'st mountains 
on the continent are neai tlie Eqnatoi The 
Mountains of Abyssinia make that counay 
^eIy lugged and iiiegulai, and provide the Nile 
uiib much cf Us uatei 

As legaids its sniface features, then, Afiica 
diffeis lemaikably fiom the continents 3*011 lane 
al I ead.v studied Asia and Euiope consist of high- 
laiidb and plains, (he Iiigidands mnniiig east and 
nest; Noith and South Ainciica .dso contain 
mountain ranges and })lain8, but the langes in 
Ameiica extend from noilh to south , Afiica (and, 
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Surface features of Afrla 
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as we shall see later, Australia also) consists hugely 
otplateaax, with very few mountain ranges. 

Rivers. — Trace "on the map of yoiii atlas the 
courses of the foui great riveis of Africa, the 
Nile, the Niger, ^eCjongOLa and the Zambesi, 
and find out in each case how much of the course 
is on the plateau. You will readily see that where 
the rivers flow down the sloping edges of the 
plateau to a lower level, they will foim rapids 
or waterfalls, and tiajBfic will be impossible The 
fact that boats cannot sail far up the Afiican 
iiveis 18, as you have already leai ned, one of the 
reasons why the in teiioi of the continent remained 
so long unexploied 

' The Nile is the third in length of all thejiveis 
'of the woild, only the two gieat livers of Ameiica 
being longei Tt takes its use in the sti earns which 
flow into La/ce Fictorio, on the Equator It flows 
for a long distance on the plateau, and heie its 
couise would be navigable, but for the large masses 
of floating weeds which aie, in many places, too 
thick to be pierced Its chief tnbutaiies aie the 
and the Aj^ara It is the watei and 
silt which these stxeams bring from the mountains 
of Abyssinia which give Egypt its name— “the 
gift of the Nile “ 

The nver_ descends fiom the plateau in six 
^^ataiacts, which you ^ ill' find mailed in the map 
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of your atlas, and for tl\§ last l,-500 miles it flows 
tliiough tlie deseit; it is navigable for 800 miles 
' from its mouth, a longei distance than any othei 
African liver. In its couise thiougli the deseit, 
the Nile an nually ^ye_ifl 9 yjB its banks aftei the 
Al^ssinian rainy season; and this has made the 
country of Eg^ypt— a gieen sti ip in the desert about 
fifteen miles wide. Cairo, the capital of Eg\pt, 
and a veiy ancient city, stands at the head of the 
latge delta Alexandria is the poit on the 
Meditenanean Sea 

The Nigprjlows in a gieat ciiive thiough the 
fertile distiict between' the Western Sahaia and the 

^ I II I'** 1 

'Guinea coast It has a steady cuiient for many 
hiindieds of miles, but theie is a senes of lapids 
vvheie it breaks thiough the iim of the plateau not 
far from the coast Neai the sea it begins to de- 
posit its silt, and an extensive della has thus been 
built up. 

T he C ongo is the rivei of Equatoiial Afiica.\ 
JTou should compale it with the Amazon in South ■ 
Ameiica, it flows through a similar legion jjf 
dense foiests In its middle course on the^j^teau, 
the Congo is a splendid waterway, and is navigable 
for nearly 2,000 miles, but it foims lapnls m its 
lowei course, and ships can ascend the iivei for 
only 100 miles fj om the sea 

The Zambesi is the chief liver of South 
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Afnca It is naidgnble for 1,000 Tnil eaJn ita uppor. 
couCsfi^-but at the Vi(^l^oj»iaJS!Ialls, tlie iivei, o\ei 
a mile wide, flows o'vei cliffs 4 00 feet i n liejfilit,.atul 
sniges along in a goige only a Imndied yaids biuad 
The Z.inibest hob a vast delta at its mouth 

— ,l| . ^ 

Rivaps of Inland Drainag^e. — In an ele- 
vated continent, like Afnca, theie will bo many 
sti earns which do not bieak thiough the laised edge 
of the plateau to leacli the ocean The l ai gest 
b ^in. ,of,-mJaud_diain^ge js that.oLLake Cliad' 
in the Sahaia, which leceiv’es the wateis of two 
sti earns 

Lakes — Find on the map the lake disliict of 
Afiita Seveinl lakes seem to be aiianged in lines. 
They occupy depiessions oi lifts in the Eaith’s 
suif.ice, which aio said to be a continuation of ihe 
Re d Sea dep tessiou Tiace these depiessions on the 
m.ip, and find the names of the laigest lakes Lakes 
Vict oria , Albe rt and Edward aie diamed 
by the Nile, T^i^an^ika the Congo, 

Nyassa b\' the Z.iinbesi , while Lake Rudolf 
has no outlet to the sea at all. 

Questions. 

1 Give reasons for the delay m the exploration of the 
in tenor of Africa 

2 Dcsciibe tlic surface of Af'icn, and say in what import- 
, ant letj ects it ditTers frtm the sui/ace of Lnrasia ai d America 
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V o In way do the nrers of Africa resemble each 

other? Oesciibe the course of the Nile 

4 ' Oompaie the basms of the Congo and the Amazon 

5 Where aro the great lakes of Africa situated ? By what 
rivers aie they drained? 

6 Egj-pt has been called the "gift of the Nile ” Explain 


this 

7 Shade an outline map of Africa to show elevation^ jQn^ 
the same map trace the courses of the great rivers, and show 
the chief lakes! „ 

ciim^t'e,^" veg^etation, and people. 


Climate. -• The climate of Afiica is veiy easy 
|b leain . ifc is the most regular of nil the continents 
gook'afc /he map and observe that the Equatoi 
almost bisects the continent The climates north 
and south of this line Sie v^y similar 
/-I The eqaatoriall^elt IS hot at all times, 
and has heavy imii all tjmyeai louji^ This legion 
includes the'"basin of the Congo, and should be 
compaied with the basin of the Amazon in South 
America " ■ 

0 North and south of this belt there aie le- 
gions, still hot, of summep jt?ainfall. These 
legions coiiespond to the belts b"e^tween latitudes 
about 10*^ and 20° north and south Reraembei 
^tliat the Sun is oveihead, and theie is summer fiom 
j!^y__to All gust,, n oit h of the Equatoij and fiom 
Novembei to Nebiuaiy 'soutli^f,the Equator 
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3. Beyond tliese two belts aro tbe regions of 
little 01 no painfall. / In the noith, tins legion 
IS very laige, and extends acioss the whole bieadth 
of the continent , in tlie south, it is much smaller 
Look at the climate-map on page 140, and see 

, wlrether you can explain the existence of a descit 
ill the south-west. 

4. Be 3 *ond the diy belts, narrow ships in the 
extreme noith and south lie in the legion of 'vesfm- 

? Iv wind s These have a Mediteirpanean cli- 

i mate. , 

Vegetation. — Compare the two maps on page 
149, and see liow closely the vegetation legions 
follow the climate ^ones 

" '’^'"'1^ Forests. — In the equatorial belt, and on 
tbe lainy south-east coasts', ibeie are dense forests, 
similai to those of South Ameiica The heat and 
the moisture lendei the undeigiowth in some 
places so thick as to be quite impassable, men 

. /I 

and animals which move about on the grqund can- 
not find space to live, and the only cieatuies which 
'can live in these paitsaiesuch as make then Jionies 
in the blanches of tiees, snch as monkexs . lepliljs 
Inids, and bisects The chief forest products are 
r^Jer.and ■paljfi-oil, and in cleaiings cocoa is being 

2 Grasslands. — Noith and south of the 
forest belt, tiees begin to be less abundant, and 
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giasslantls appear Many slieep and cattle are 
leaietl, and wlieie cidtivaiion is being earned on, 
llie most commonli'' gtown ciops aie eolton and 
maize M.in 3 ’ wild animals, sucli as tlie~T ion, eje- 
pjiant , giiafFe , and deei loam ovei tlie giasslands," 
and ivoiy is an impoitaiit ailicle of tiade . 



The GiraSr 


3 Deserts. — The giasslands gradually nieige 
in sctublaiid and deseit. The Joimer pimides 
veiy poor pasture, but the deseit, especially in the 
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noith, is very like Aiabia. Large aieas aie Tvitliout 
a single inbabitanf, and only wlieie tlieie is water 
do oases spiing np, and llicie tlie people giow a 
few Clops for then own rise. 

4 'l][ie^Medifci3ni»an.ean-lands consist of 
the Atlas const stiip and the IQile tallcy in .the 
noith, and the coast lands of the south and south- 
east These have a pleasant climate , and pi od nee 
good Clops. In the noith, frints. aJiafif.. hmlmi and 
ip.aue aie giown, tvith colton^_^vg<u' Sid rice Jn^ 
tl>e Nile valley , in the south, ,the chief crops aie^ 
JnnJ^ 

PeopIe.-^Aliica is the home of the black or 
IJegro lace j'Negioes aie found in all paits of 
the continent smith of the gieat deseit Justus 
the Saliaia deseit pieiented the people of the 
north fioin tiaielling south, so it has liindeied 
the Negio fiom spi ending noith The Medi- 
teiianean shoies of Afiica and the lowei- Nile 
valley aie inhabited by people of Arab oiigin. 
who aie Muhammadans They live in towns and 
villages cultivating then fields, oi they wandei 
ovei the deseit with then camels, sheep and 

^Ocl ts* s 

/The Negio has a l 3 lack__skin, a bioad flat nose, 
Uu&k'lips and ciiily ha n He is stiong and well- 
built, but he is generally Jt^^y'and unpiogiessue. 
is found in the pioductno paits of the 
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continent wheie lie can obtain the necessaries of 
life without Imid woikj' and he has done nothing 
to develop the gieat wealth of his coautiy. 



Kcgro. 


But the moie advanced peoples of the world 
cannot allow so much wealth to he wasted , and 
you can easily undeistand how it is that piacti> 
cally tjie udiole continent is under the contiol of 
Euiopean Poweis Gioa t Biitnin, Fiance, Belgium, 
Poj^higal,' Italy and Spam, all have possessions in 
Afiica. ^ 
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Questions. 

1 Describe the climatic regions jou would pass tlirongh 
inajouiney through Africa, fiom the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Cape 

2 Show the close relation between the climate regions of 
Afiica and the belts of vegetation. 

3 E villain uhy there is a desert in the south-west of 
Afiica 

4 What different races of people are found m Afiica ? 

In what paits of the ooninient do they Ii\e ? 

5 On an outline map of Afiica, mark the cliinte regions 

6 On another outline map, maik the vegetation region 
naming in each locality the chief ciops 

(iii). The Countpies of Africa. 

The Atlas Countries.— Find Morogpe 
Alg eria and T unis on the map They cleail; 
'Toiin one naluial le^ii — the legion ol the Alla 
higliKinds. 

The count) les of llie Allas legion me unde 
Fiench jule. AIgPiia and Tunis ate making gooi 
piogiess, but Moiocco, uhich only came unde 
Fienth piolection in 3911, is still veiy backnaid 
Find on the map the capitals of ihe'thiee countne* 
Fm, Algie^ ps a n^d Tunis. The tno latter an 
tin iving polls Tunis Js the laigest town, will 
a population of fuo-anrl-a-]ialf l.ikhs Obsciieitsr 
position oppobite Sici!j% c ^»n(ioll iiig (be clmnnel^^ 
betueeu ibe two babins of the iUediteiTauean Sea.' 
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The Sahara and Tripoli —If you draw a 
line aciosss Afiica, a liule to thenoitli of Lake Chad, 
you maik uhat- inaj^ be said to be tlie soiUhei n 
boundaiy of the gieat deseiL The only pioduct- 
ive aieas, noith of this line, are the Atlas legion, tlie 
Nile valley, and a veiy small coast ship in Tiipoli 

In the Sahaia aie found typical deseit condi- 

r 

tions — sandy wastes, uith little jor_ no vegetation , 
ajby climate, with exli ernes of tempwatuie. Only 
wheie wells can be dug aieci ops grown, and in these 
oases date-palm s floui ish and villages epiingup. 
These villages make tialhc acioss the desei t possible , 
foi caiavans tiavel fioiii oasis to oasis in their long 
and difficult jouineys. The chief caiavan lonles 
conveige on the Mediteiianean poits, wheie the 
produce of Cential Afnca is exchanged foi the 
inanufactuied goods of Emope The camel is the 
chief means of tianspoit in the noith of Afnca. 

The Nile Valley. — You lead above that 
l^ypt IS sonieiimes called the gift of the Nile,” 
that’ the coiintiy is a meie sliip, a few miles wide 
The dependence of Egypt on the Nile foi hei water 
supply is plainly seen from the lainfall Cano has 
only a bout an i nchoCiam m a ye ai , Algiers has 
about thilly inches 

Abyssinia, like India, gets monsoon lains during 
the northein suminei, and it is just after these 
heavy lains that the Nile lipos and oveiflows its 

s. 
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banks, the peiiod of flood being fiom abont June 
•'to Septembei.i The ciops which benefit by the 
floods are and these aie theiefore 

Wintei crops But the mam Egyptian crop is^c oUqn , 
and this and |if^X.aie giown in the summei, so 
they have to be piodnced on land which can be 
iijigated befoie the floods In oider to distribute 
the water when and wheie it is most needed, enoi- 
mous dams have been built acioss the iivei 

As Egypt IS an agiicultuial countiy, the people 
live mostly in vilhisfe b and small towns Cairo 
and Alexandria aie the only two i pally Luge 
towns The foitnei is the hugest city in Afnca ; 
It stands in a good position at the head of the 
deltii, and has a population of abont seven lakhs 
Alexandria, the poi t of Egypt, has about half 
that population 

Port Said a nd S uez owejtheir impoitance to 
then positions at the ends.of the.Suez Canal Port 
Said IS on^ of thelaigest coaling poits in the woild" 
The Sudan and the Guinea Coast —Exa- 
mine these two legions on the map in 3'oui atlas, 
and see exactly which paits belong to h'lance and 
which to Gieat Biitain The Sudan stietches 
acioss Afiica in a belt, south of the Sahaia , m the 
east if is wateied by tho middle ^ile,jn the west 
-by the uppei Niger and the Senegal It is a legion 
of summer ^infa l], which incieasesin amount fiom 
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the tropic to the Equator ; it is theiefoie a land of 
gradual change, from the scrub of the deseit to the 
foiests of the Congo basin The tiees of the 
northern Sudan produce gums ; fmther south, there 
are good pasturejands, which nie also suitable for 
agiicultuie fon the maiginsoE the foiests, the chief 
pi'oclucts aie nibher -and ^nor y The gieatest 
development has talcen place in the feitile Gu inea 
coast-k nds. Here the Negroes aie moie civilized 
than in any other part'of Afiica, and agiicultuie 
and trade are rapidly 'inci easing The most im~ 
poitant commodities aie rubber, palm-oil, eoega„ 
cotton and gold. 

Find fiom'youi map the chief towns in these 
legions Khartum isvthe chief town in British 
, Sudan In the west, Preetown and Lag^os aie 
iinpoitant settlements on the Guinea coast. 

Abyssinia is in the same latitude as the 
Sudan, but, on account of its mountainous chaiactei, 
its climate and the life of its people aie xeiy 
diffeient They live chiefly on the hills .inrl not 
in the valleys , they glow small ciops and rear cattle 
aud^sheep. 

East of Abyssinia, the ‘ hora of Afiica ’ is occu- 
pied by ^maliland, paitly* Italian, and paitly 
Biilish. It IS mainly deseit . and has a small tiade 
with Aden across the gulf, in deseit pioducts, such 
as ostrich feathers and gums 
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Equatorial Africa may be divided into 
two paits • (1) tlie Congo foiest lands to tbe west, 
and (2) tlie lcil\e plateau to the east 

Look at the basin of the Congo on the map ; it 
occupies neaily a million sanaie mile s, and is a 
Belgian possession In many ways, it is siinilai to 
the valley of the Amazon, the c limate is hot and 
paniat, the f orests aie in plaqes almost impassable , 
and the people ate backwaid and iinciMiized , The 
chief products aie and ttorij . and 

these are found also in the coast lands to the noith 
and south of the mouth of the Congo which belong 
rcspef lively to Fiance and Poitugal . 

The eastern side of Afi tea IS much loftiei than 
the webtein, so, although situated on the ISquator, 
the Intel 101 of British East Africa has not an 
unpleasant climate .The lower coast lands and the 
valleys of tlie highlands aie foiested, but the pla- 
teau 13 gias'.y, and many cattle and sheep me 
roaied Agi icultiiie is, liowevei, impipving lapidly, 
the chief Cl op being coUon 

The chief port of Biitish East Afiica is Mom- 
basa A lailway inns to Lake Victoiia Find 
the island of Zanzibar. It is a Biitisli posses- 
sion ^inzibai and the little islaiKi^ jof, 
p lod l ice a laige_ba itof tli^wioilcrs'supjily of dotes. 
Oihei islands should be-noticed Madag^ascar 
IS a Fiench possession, with e^poits of tiopical 
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produce, sucli as rusher and stKja r. 

is a British possession, with a laigo expoifc of sugar, 

giown by Indian coolie labour 

British South Africa.— TJie^jdimale-of 
Soiiih_ Afj ica is-the best -on.the conlinent. It is 
cooled on the coast by the sea, and in the inteiioi by 
the altitude Most of South Afiica has an elevation 
only a little lower than an Indian hill-station, so 
its climate is suited to Eiiiopeans, who began to 
settle on the coasts ovei 200 yeais ago. The in- 
ciease in the numbei of colonists and the discoveiy 
of gold , led to the people spi ending inland, and 
now the colony sti etches noitb, ns fat as Lake 
Tangly ika, a distance of neaily 2,000 miles A 
~ 1 a lUvny-^as—been J duiI t neai ly as far as the 1 1 ver 
Zambesi, and when tins has been connccletl with 
the Nile ^alley railway, it will be possible to tiavel 
by rail from the Cape to the Mediteiraneun Sea. 

Look at the map, and the names of the r«x 
chi®f divisions of* Bi itish .South Afiicn On the 
coast aie The Cape of Good Hope Province 
and Natal ; fuUhei noith, aie the Orang*e Free 
State Province and the Trah'svaal ; in the 
inteiioi are Rhodesia and Bech uanaland. 
The uiteMorof the countiy has similar clnnate and 
products to the Argennue in Soiuh Ameiica The 
people aie neaily all faimeis ; they giow large quan- 
tities of maize, the chief food of the native population, 
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and miiUons of shcgp feed on tlie plateau Soiith 
Afi ica is n.gieat jnaikct Xor toool 

In \nrions paitsof the colony \alnnl)le minerals 
have been found, and mining is an important 
mdusUy The Tian8yaal4)roduces mote gold than 
anj'^ other counlry in the world. Johannesburg, 
the largest city in South Africa, is the centre 
dniTie' richest gold-producing aiea Neaiiy all 
the world’s diamonds, too, are obtained in South 
Africa. Kimberley has the most famous 
mines 

Another impoitant iiulustiy oi Biitish South 
Africa is the loaiing of tht/ ostngh, foi the sake 
of its beautiful fillers Tlie ostnch loams in 
great enclosuics onthediici jiailsof the plateau, 
and feeds on the leaves of the wild bushes which 
glow theie 

On the coast btijps, cultivation is extensively 
can led on. (n the Cape of Good Hope Pro- 
vince wheat and fruits are giown, and much 
wtne IS made. The chief pioducts of Natal aie 
mifjai and mahe So the leading occupations of the 
people of South Afiica aie faiming and mining 

The capital of the Capo of Good Hope Piovince 
IS Cajpe.T.ojvn, apoit, w'lth a population about 
equal to that of Karachi Durban, tbepoitof 
Natal, IS much smaller ' 

" 6 " 
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I Descnbe tlie surface feafo'rcs and natural pioducts of 
the eoinitncs of the Atlas region 

V 2 Give a brief description of either (o) the Sudan or (i) 
tlip basm of the Congo 

V |^^2^^DeE.cribo the occupations of the people, and mention 
.^lie most importnnt products of British South Africa 

4 Account for the positions of Tunis, Cairo, Khartum, 
Itlombasa, Johannesburg, Capo Town 

> On an outlnrb map, show uliich Buiopoan powere 

i^ontrol the \arious parts of Afuca 

0 On an outline' map of British South Africa, mseit the 
|insi(ion<< of (ho provinces, and also of the leading towns 
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Chapter XIII —AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 


1. Australia. 


The island continent of Austialia is anothei 


impoitant part of our great Empire It is nearly 
as large as Canada, and includes undei^ its 
government, the island of Tasmania in the 
south-east, and the Bntish poition of the laige 
island of New GuinW in the noith-east, togethei 
with gioups of smaller islands laying off the east 
coast Find bn^-^the map the names of the straits 


which divide the islands to the north and south 
fiom the mainland ^ ~ , 


Austialia was the last of the continents to he 


discovered The west coast was ^ isited by Dutch 
sailors nearly 300 years ago ; but it was not until 
about 200 years latei that an Englishman, Captain 
Cook, diBCoveied the more fertile east coast, and 
British people began to settle theie The first 
settlers found a very scanty population of nxde 
savages, of whom only a few i emain Neaily all 

the five million people now In ing in Australia are 
of British oiigin , 

Build. — Like the two other southern contin- 
ents, Australia' is compa ct in shape , and has 
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a very regalai coast-lmer^’ Alqng jlie shores q| 
the _GrPeat A ustpalian,Bight theie is jiot _j , __ 
single rivei mouth foi 1,000 miles Theie are 
oilly two laige openings in the whole coast — the 
G ulf Qf_...Car»_pentapia in the noith, and 
S peneep Gu lf m the south 

The island of New Guinea uses from a plateau 
undei the ocean which is continuous with Austialia 
The vegetation and ^animals are similar on both 
sides_ of JToppesJS tpait 

Surface and Drainage. — The map on 
page 166 shows the sui face featuies veiy clearly 
The poitioq left white is below 1,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, you will obseive-that the plains Jjc. acioss 
the centie and loundjhe coast The shaded poi- 
tions aie between 1,000 and 3,000ft in height; 
they form a laige plateau in the west The parts 
punted black aielow mountains Thus the suiface 
of Austialia falls into th''ee main legions — (l)the j 
Eastern Highlands, (2) the Central Plain, and (3) . 
the Western Plateau 

The Eastern Hig^h lands aie known by the 
geneial name of the Divid ing Rang e, and you 
will notice that they aie continued unde i the shallow 
Bass Strait into the island o f Tasmanui The 
loftiest peak in these mountains is only a little o\ev 
7,000 ft high ; so theie is nowheie peipetital snpw 
Obseive that the slope to^the east is steep, and its^ 
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risers shoit , to tlie west, tlie slope ^js moie gentle 
and tli^ivers longer. - 

7 ” The Central Plain. — Look at the map and 
notice that this plain is divided into two parts by a 
iidge ofjiigherjand East of the iidge is the basin 
of the only large river in Australia— the Murray, 
which leceives the waters of a still longer river, the 
Darling. West of the iidge is an aiea n f inland 
drainage , the streams flowing towards' the lake 
district of the continent, in the south-west of the 
plain. These lakes, like those in the south-west 
of Asia, aie salt, and have no outlet to the sea. 

The Western Plateau is slightly higher at 
Its edges than in the centre , but, as rainfall is almost 
absent, there are no iiVeis in this pait of Austialia. 
The coast plains on the west and north have short 
stieams flowing into the Indian Ocean 

Climate. — If you have understood the climate 
of South Afiica, you should have no difficulty_in 
learning that of Australia , foi the two areas are 
very similar Both lie between thp_,samejatitudes , 
both consist of a plateau, with highlands to the’ 
east , and both are influenced by the sea The cli-| 
mate belts in Afiica, you will remember, are a regiom 
of heat and heavy ram along the Equator,! > 
succeeded by aieas of (a) lower lamfaU, (&) desert, ( 
and (c) Meditenanean climate. '' 

These regions are repeated in Australia. The 
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poin^^^ of the nortlicrn pcnin< 5 uln‘? lie in the hot rain 
belt, and the Iniih lands of the coa<.t also cet 
pood ram fioni flio Paoifie win*!?. Fuithei inland, 
is a f lined belt, still hot. InU Ic-s lainy The west- 
ein jdatean and the ndjoininp paits of tlie ccntial 
plant aredjj, and wiilipieattM e\Menicsof hentaiid 
cold The df-tiicts of Ausiialia with a Medileiia- 
neati climate nie the two souiliein comers of the 
conrinent and the island of Tasmania The deseit 
a rea of Austialia is njuch Jaijsei J,han t Init tif-Sonth 
Africa. The reason foi tins is that the pievnilin g 
winds fiom the Pacific blow fiom the cast These 
winds giAO good latn to the eastern liighlands, but, 
Inning 01 ospcd the mountains, they descend to the 
plaui, beco me warm oi. and blow westward as diy 
winds In South Afiica theie is no centinl plain to 
diy the winds, which blow fiom the Indian Ocean 

Vegetation, — The vegetation regions of Aus- 
tralia aie also Rimilar to those of Afiica Goiies- 
ponding to the climate belts, are legioiis of forests^ 
ffruifi~lau{l,(Jcterl and Mediterranean products 

Tiie forests lie elncny in the e\tiemc noith, 
along the highlands of the cast and in the south- 
west coi nei The chief forest ti ee is tlie euealypLus 
Some \aneties of this tiee yield splendid tinibei, 
which is largely impoited into India for raihvny 
slcepeis. 

The grass-lands of Anstialia, bite those of Africa 
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and South Atneiica, afford pastuio foi many miUiona 
of sheep . Cultivation is increasing No food plants 
are native to Australia, and all that aie now grown 
have been introduced from othei countries. Sugar 
and maize the chief crops in the noith-east ; 
whmt IS grown further south and in Western Aus- 
tiaba , and much fruit is produced in the south-east 
and in Tasmania. ' 



The 
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Animals. — Austialia has many anima ls not 
found in-otbei paits oLthe woild. The kangaroo i s 
the best-known example of a family of giazing ani - 
mals which cany their young ones in a pouch in 
front of the body Anothei lemaikable family of 
^ kmmals is fourTdi which lay eggs Austialia 
IS also the home of the emu, a tall lunning bud , 
like t he osti ich 

o I ■ I .1-. 

Provinces. — Australia is divided into six 
^provinces Find them on the map, and notice that 
neaily all the boundaries follow lines of latitude oi 
longitude. Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria aie in the* east, South Australia 
and Northern Territory in the middle, and 
Western Australia ou the west Tasmania 
forms a seven th^ovince 

OccupaJ^i6ns. — Fiom what you have lead 
about the climate and vegetation of the continent, 
you will see that, as in South Ameiica, neaily all^ 
the people livejound the coast, chiefly in the south- 
east 

^ Agriculture and sheep-rearing aie the 
most impoitaut occupations Some wlieat is ex- 
ported, but sheen-reaiiog is the most piofitab le 
indust ry ^Austialia stands fiist among the w onl- 
prpdia^gg countiies of the woild, and the tooolis of 
the finest q[uality Cattle aie also leaiedTon the 
better'pastures, and much hutter and cheese aie 
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exported Frutt-jarmyng, occupies a number of 
people m the southern corners and m Tasmania 

l^ext in importance among the industries to 
sheep-rearing, comes mining. Qold-mmmg i s cai- 
ned on in all the provinces, but chiefly in Western 
^ustialia , Victoria., and Queensland Gold is also 
the chief raport from Jb^itish NewJ^hiinea The , 
siLve?' mines^ of New South Wales rate important, 
and copper and coal mining are i ncreasing. 

Fishing is not important, for the cool seas to ' 
the south are mostly deep, but the pearl oyster is 
found in the shallow northern seas T^_pearl 
fisheries of northern Australia are the most valuable 
injthe world 

Towns. — The chief towns of Australia have 
risen either on the coast, or in mining centies 
Sydne;^ jthe capital of New South Wales and 
'the largest city and chief poit on the continent, is 
built on one of the best haibours ih the world 
Melboupne, the capital of Victoria, is the chief 
port for the produce of the soutli-east and the present 
seat of the Austialian government Adelaide, 
near the mouth of the Murray River, is the capital 
of South Australia Brisbane is the capital of 
Queensland, and Perth of Western Australia 

Questions. ^ , iT- 

1 DeEcnbo the eurface features end drainage of Anstraha. 
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2 Compare the climate regions and the vegetation belts 
of Australia with those of South Africa 

3 What are the chief occupations of the people of Aus- 
tralia, and where are they earned on ^ Fiom what porta are 
the products exported ? 

4r. “ Australia is nearly as large as Europe, hut it can 
never support so large a population ” Why not ^ 

5 On an outline map of Australia, mark the physical fea- 
tiiies and chief towns Wnte also the names of the chief 
coastal features 

6 On another outline map, mark the vegetation regions, 
with the names of the most important products 

2. New Zealand. 

t 

New Zealand is another colony of the Bri..™. 
Empire, with an area about equal to that of the 
United Provinces, lying about 1,000 miles east of 
Tasmania . Notice that latitude 40°S. _w hich passes 
thioughBass Strait, also passes near C,o oJk"S^a?ait. 
bet ween __N Q.Pth.am LSouth Island This will 
give you some idea of the climate and vegetation 
a£,New Zealand They are very similar to those of 
soufli^ast Australia 

New Zealand is very mountainous ancLforms 
the southern end of the chain of volcanic,. islands 
hordei ing the Pacific Ocean on the west" ' 
quakes are theiefore not uncommon, and the isl^ds 
aie famous foi their hpi,^springs, called geysers, 
which send up hot watei , like a fountain, sometimes' 
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North and South Islands aie veiy diffeientfroin 
Ugach other in' structure T he former consists o f 
acentraricnot of mountains, with aims stietrhin£r 
iiDithrSOuth,. east andjvest. S outh IsIa iKLjSL-aliiiOst 
oblong in shape, a ndjiasji backbone of mountains 
emending along'its-leng^ The^HI^Ie^'peaFis over 
12,000 feet in height, and the loftiest mountains are 
snowclad The mountain scenery is verj'- beautiful 
The latitude and the neainess to the Rpa of all 
paits of New Zealand make the climate and rainfall 
eveiywhere good , but as the islands he in the belt 
of westeily winds, the rainfall is heavier on the 
west coasts than on the eas t 

The vegetation regions are (o) fo rests on th e\^ 
mou nttiins, and (b) grass-la nds on their lowei slop es 
a h^'oirtTro plain s Tlrn'ISTests piovide excellent 
timber, and lumbeiing is an important industry ; 
but the c hief occupat ioiLJ)f--.the jeoyde- of "New 
Zealand i s-^heopri eaij ng Wool and frozmi. 
are^exported in laige quantities to Euiope Wheat 
IS the chief giain cultivated, and mining, especially 
of gold and coal , is increasing 

The British settlers live on the coast plains, and 
number ubout a million. The natives of New 
Zealand aie called Maoris ; they are quic k and 
i ntelligen t, very different from those ofAustialia 
The only town with more than a lakh of inhabi- 
tants is Auckland, on North Island, a very 
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flourishing port, on a good harbour The capital of 
the colony is Welling^toiiy well situated on Ooolc 
Strait, at the middle point oC the two islands The 
laigest town on South Island is Ohristehupeh, 
in the centre of an important sheep-rearing area 

/ Questions. 

1 How do^ North and Soatii Islands m New Zealand differ 
from'^each other mstmctnre? 

2 Oompaie the climate and pioducts o£ New Zealand ivith' 
those of south-east Australia 

3 On an outline map of New Zealand, insert the highlands 
and write in their propei places Cook Strait, Auckland, Wel- 
lington, Christchurch. 
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The _Solaiv Sj&3tem. 

You have often looked at the sky on a clear 
cloudless night, and have seen the thousands of 
sta^ which appeal as specks of light in the daik- 
ness ; but bare you evei thought that nearly all 
those stale wluch you see aie really suns, as large as 
or larger than the gieat^^, which gives light and 
heat to the Earth every day ? The reason why the 
stars appeal as mere specks of light is because they 
aie all at such vast distances from us Some aie 
so fai away that they cannot be seen at all with the 
naked eye ; they can only be brought into view by 
the aid of a telescope , and the highei the power 
of the telescope, the greater the number of stais 
which can be seen 

Thej ^Sun. then, is the nearest star t5 the Earth ; it 
IS, indeed, the centre of thegroup of jieavenl^y bodies 
to which theE arth b elongs You probably know 
"already that the Eaith revolves round the Sun in a 
great path or orbi^ taking a year to complete the 
journey The Eaith is not the only body which 
levolves lound the Sun, theie aie seven others . 
which peifoim a similai journey at gieatei or less 
distances, in orbits which aie nearly circular, and 
nearly parallel ,to one another. These eight bodies 
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wliicli revolve round the Sun aie called plaixets, 
and the wliole gi oup or system, consisting of the 
Sun, the planets. a ud.oth.ei , le8sei bodies, is called the 
Solar 01 Planetary sy s tem . Let us considei 
some of the membeis of the system sepaiately 

The Sun is to us the most impoitant of all the 
heavenly bodies, for it gives us light a nd heat, 
upon which hfe so largely depend s. It is im- 
possible for us to imagine the heat of the Sun We 
think its lays ni e-hot in_ the sumniei, but we really 
feel veiy little of the Sun’s heat, foi it is neaily 
a bundled million miles awav fioni us It is so hot 
that all the substances of which it is composed aie 
maintained i n_ th e gaseous state The Sun is also 
of eiioi moiis size It uould be of little use to tell 
you its diameter in miles, for the nurabei might 
not convey any leal meaning to jmu , but'jmucan 
foim some idea of the gieat size of the Sun in 
compaiison Avith the Eailh, by taking a little ball 
or maible, ^ an inch in ‘diametei , to lepiesent the 
Eaith, and a globe^ -roili a diameter of 4ft Gin ., to 
lepiesent the Sup. If you wish to represent the 
distance between the Eaith and the Sun on the same 
scale, you must place these two objects 500 feet 
apart . " ^ 

The planets which have so far been discovei ed 
aie eight in numbei Beginning fiom the Sun, theii 
names aie Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
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nearer, and are called inferior planets^ The planets 
vary very mncli m size. In . their cUitonce. from the 
Sun, and in their period of jevolution (see diagram 
on previous page), but they are similar . in the 
following important particulars * 

(o) They are all globular in shape. 

(&) They each rotate on an axis. 

(c) They all revolve lound the Sun 

(d) They are all cooling bodies ; they have no 
light of their.own, but shine by light leflected from 
the Sun 

, The Moon. — Just as the planets levolve round 
^e Sun, so most of the planets, m their turn, have 
attendant bodies, 01 moons, i evolving lound them. 

The Earth has one Moon, which i evolves lound 
it in 'a month Although the Moon appears so 
large m the shy, it is really theAn^llest ofjilLthe 
heavenly bodies which are visible to the nalced 
eye Its apparent size is due to the fact that it is 
also the neares t^ 

You have often noticed the changes in the 
appeal ance of the Moon which talte place eveiy 
month It fiist appears as a thin present, and then 
gradually inci eases, until, in ajoi-tnight, it is a full 
circle of light It then gets smallei again, until it 
finally disappears about a month after it was first 
seen. The explanation of these phases pf^Jie moan 
will appear from the diagram on the next page. 
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The cential figuie lepiesents the Eaith The 
outer cncle of hguies lepiesents the Moon at diffei- 
ent positions dnnng the month Onl3' the half 
lurnerl to tlie Sun is' blight, the remaining half 
IS daik and invisible The middle line of dgures 
shows the appearance of th^ Moon~as seen fiom 
the Eaith In the position I, the blight half is 
turned awaj’^ from the Eaith, and the Moon is 
therefore not seen at all , it is called New moon. 



Giadnallj, the illnminated half appeals and wuces 
01 glows in size, until at position 6 , the whole of the 
bright side is seen fiom the Earth, when it is 
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called Full moon. After full moon, the blight 
half giadually turns away again, and the Moon 
wanes or glows sniallei, until new moon comes 
round again. 


Shape of the Earth. 

A boy uho lives on the plains of India might 
think that the'Eaith’s sui face is flat But, as we 
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have said above, the Eai th is globular m sha pe The 
leason why the Eaith appears to ns flat and not 
cuived, IS that oui size is so small, compared to 
that of the Eaith, that we can s e e only a v^y 
s mall, portion oJ_its_su£face_at-a_tii^ If an ant 
weie walking on a laige ball, the surface of the 
ball would appeal to it to be flat, because the ant 
would be able to see only a small poition of the 
surface of the ball at one time If a man could 
get very high up in the air, thousands of miles 
above the Earth, and see it through the clouds, 
its shape ivould appeal to him to be as in the 
picture on the previous page. 

There aie several proofs that the Earth is round 
like a ball One pi oof is that men have travelled 
lound the Eaith They have started fcom the ir 
homes and journeyed on and on for weeks and months 

without turning back, and aj; la st have^ found 

themselves at the place fr om which they staited 
If the Eaith had been flat, they "would have come to 
an edge somewhere 

The movements of the Earth. 

The Eaith is constantly moving It has two 
chief movements — a spinning motion on its axis, 
and a foi ward m .o.tion i n a g i eat p ath, almost circular, 
roundw.tlie-Sun These movements divide time for 
us into regulai periods The Eaith turns once 
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round on its axis jn_a day« and the time it takes 
to travel_r ound.,the-Snn jve^al^ a^e^, 
vTiSt us learn a little more about these two 
movements Place a lamp at the centie of a table i 
to represent the Sun, and a globe at one end of the] 
table to represent the Eaith. 

/'''Mopning*, Noon and Nig-ht.— Place the 
globe, so that the north end of the ^is points over 
the lamp, and let India be turned away fiom the’ 
light. In this position" India has nig^ht. Now/ 
turn the globe slowly |n a direction from west to 
east, opposite to the motion of theTands ol^ 
watch lying on the table, until India ]U8t comes into 
the light of the lamp. When the Earth is m this 
position, India is just getting the light of the Sun 
we call it mopning, and you will not ice that the 
Sun is in th e e ast Continue to tuin the globe slowly 
in the same"dii ection, and observe that the Sun is 
getting more and moie oveihead, until it shines 
directly over India. This is the position at noon. 
As you still turn the globe, the lamp gets moie 
and more to the west, until it reaches a point 
where it no longer shines upon India at all. We 
then say that the Sun has set and night has 
again begun Thus you see that what looks like 
a movement of the Sun across the sky eveiy day, 
IS really due to the rotation of the Earth 

The Seasons, —From what you have read. 
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you have lealized that the roost impoitant feature 
of all the membeis of the Solar system is their 
levolution round the Sun In the case of the Eaith, 
this motion has most impoitant effects, which it is 
veiy necessary that you should study fui thei 

Place a lamp at the centie of a table to lepiesent 
the Sun, and a globe at one end of the table to 
repiesent the Eaith. Obseive how the globe is 
( moun|gd «-^-The axis on which it tuins is slanting 
This slanting of the Earth’s axis is most impoitant, 
and you must lemember it veiy caiefully You 



winter in the Summer In the 

nortbom hemisphere. northern liomlspbere 

must also lemembei that the dtrection of the axis 
does not cliauge As the Eaith tiavels lound the 
Sun, the axis always points to the same spot in the 
sky Let the globe be so placed, then, that the axis 
points over the lamp Now lotate the globe and say, 
whethei a place in the northern hemispheie is longei 
in liglit 01 in daikness Answer the ‘?aine question, 
with regal d to the southern liemispheie The 
northein hemisphere has longei dajs than nights, 
and the southern hemispheie longer nights than 
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days. India is in tlie northern hemispheie At 
what time of the yeai are the days longer than the 
nights 

This you know occurs in the summer The 
position of the globe, then, that you have 3ust 
studied, coiiespoiids to our summei, and yon leain 
that, .while countiies in the noHhern Immispheie^ 
aie having summei with long days ^and shoit 
iiigl^j the countiies of the southern hemispheie 
.are having winter with shoit days and long nights 
Before you move the globe, lotate if once more and, 
notice.-ibatJLn-tbis--pQSition. the Noith Pole j[ets_no \ 
night at all, and the South Pole, similaily, gets no | 
day Now -place the globe at the othei end of the 
table, taking caie to keep the axis m the same 
diiection Its noithern end now points away 
from the lamp. IE you lotate the globe in this 
position, you will see that the lengths of days 
and nights and the seasons aie exactly opposite 
to those in the first position In this position the 
Noith Pole has continuous night and the South 
Pole continuous day , the noithein hemisphere has 
wmtei with shoit days and long nights, and the 
southern hemispheie has summer with long days 
and short nights 

If now the globe be placed on either side of 
the table, half way between the positions alieady 
taken, and the axis be kept in the same diiection, , 
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you Will see that the light of the lamp reaches 
exactly to the North and South Poles , and if you 
rotate the globe, you will see that any point on its 
surface has exactly the same period of light and 
daikness In these two positions days and nights 
are equal all over the woild, and the amount of heat 
leceived from the Sun is equal in the two hemis- 
pheres 



You can now move the globe right round the 
lamp, and see how the aiea of sunshine changes 
thioughout the year in each of the hemispheres 
In peiforming these experiments, jmu must take 
care to keep the axis of the globe constantly point- 
ing in the same direction 
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Questions. 

1 What do j ou understand by the Solar System ’ Of 
what members is it composed ’ 

2 Wliat IB a planet ^ In what resxiects are all the planets 
similar ’ 

3 Explain the different appearances of the Moon m the 
coiiise of the Innai mouth Illustrate your ansner bj' a diagram 

Explam tlie cause of the sequence of day and night 
/ is Why does the amount of light and heat received at any 
place vary at different times of the jear?''''f--^i '' 

C Draw a diagram to represent the mcmbei's of the Solar 
S} stem, m the order of their distances from the Snu 
^ Draw a diagram to represent the position of the Eaith, 
with regard to the rays of the Sun, in January and June 

Latitude and Longitude.^ 

lu the course o£ wbat you Lave lead in this 
book you Lave' often been asked to find a ceitain 
place on the map or globe, and we dare say you Lave 
not found veiy much difficulty in pointing out the 
places mentioned But if a globe weie placed be- 
‘ fore you, and you were asked to find a place of 
wLicL you Lad nevei Leaid, youi task might not 
be so easy, unless you bad some infoimation about 
its position to guide you. So you see it is neces- 
sary in your map- stud y to Lave some means of 
fixing position on the Eaitli’s suiface 

If you weie asked to fix the position of any lettei 
on this page you could do it easily ; foi you could 
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measure its distance from the top edge of the page 
and then from the side, oi you might draw lines 
through the letter parallel to these two edges, and 
say the lettei is at the point where the lines cut 
each other. On a flat piece of paper, then, it is 
easy to fix the position of a point, by measuiin^ 
fiom its edges, but can the same method be applied 



I ioe; of latltTidc 


The Eaitli is a globe, and has no edges , but it 



JS flles, . tlie ends of the axis on which it turns, aiicJ 
it has also a fixed line — ^the Equator, which is 


the cuLcle^i awn midwa y ^be,tween_ these^pomjs 
Find the Equator on the globe, and obseive that 


other circles are diawn p arallel to it, tonoith and 
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sotitl), and that these ciicles get smaller, as “we go 
fiom the Equatoi to the Poles They aie called 

If S'ou loot caiefully, yon 
will see tlmt'the ciicles aie numbeied, the Equatoi 
being maiked 0, and the mimbeis incieasing on 
both sides of it to 90 at the Poles. The latitudes 
neai the Equatoi aie theiefoie called low latitudes, 
and those neai the Poles high latitude?*"*'*’' 

Now, nhat do these numbeis mean Look at 
the diagiain below. What kind of angles aie 



foimed by the two lines, NSandEQ^ They are 
ioui light angles, and a light angle contains 00 de- 
giees (wntlen 90°) So, il N and S lepiesent the 
^hoith and South Poles, and E and Q two opposite 
points on the Equatoi, you can see how the quaitei 
cjicumfeience, from the Equatoi to eithei of the 
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poles, comes to be divided into 90 degrees. Each of 
the numbers between 0° and 90° occure twice, once 
'to the north, and again to the south. The former 
lines are called noith latitudes, and the latter south 
latitudes. Thus you will find Pekin on the line 
marked 40° on the globe, and as it is to the North 
of the Equator, we say that Pekin is on 40° . north 
latitude. 

But latitude gives us distance or position in 
only one diiection, and we saw above in finding 
the position of a letter on a page that we must 
measure in two directions It is of little use to say 
that a place is on a certain line of latitude, if we 
are unable to say wheieabouts on,th e line it is. In 
other words, we must be able to mehsuie eait and 
west, as well as north and south. As the Equatoi 
is a circle, it can be divided into 360 degrees ; and 

through each of 
these divisions 
circles can be drawn, 
passing through 
the poles. Look 
on the globe, and 
find the^e circles. 
They aie called 
;Lines of Long*!- 
/tudO} or Mepi- 
' dians. 

T.lnc^ of longttuda ' 
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You will see that these lines are also numbered. Find 
the line numbeied 0“. It passes through London, 
and it is the line from which all the others 
are reckoned. Count the numbers round the globe. 
The lines of latitude weie numbered from 0® to 90°, 
but the lines of longitude are numbered east and 
west of 0“, up to 180° , and you will see, if you look 
carefully, that the line marked 0° and that maiked 
180° make up one complete ciicle. Fiom this you 
leain that lines of longitude aie only half circles, 
while lines of latitude are complete circles Lines 
east of London are called East longitude, those west 
of Jiondon are called West longitude Look on the 
map 01 the globe foi the longitude of Madras. 
It is marked 80°, and it is east of London ; it stands 
on the hue 80°, East longitude 
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Look at the diagram on the pi evions page NAS 
IS the line of longitude thiough London. W A B E 
IS the Equatoi 

, The angle P 0 B is the latitude of P , the angle 
A 0 B IS its longitude *' ~ 

"^u'c^an now fix the exact position of any place 
on the Eaith’s suiface, foi you have only to name 
Its latitude and longitude The numheis of the 
degiees aie geneially given on the edge of a map 
You should lemembei that places on the same line of 
latitude aie always due east and, west of each othei, 
and places on the same line of longitude due noith 
and south You can see this veiy plainly fyom 
the globe 

Let us now put what we’ have leained into a 
shoi t foiin 


Lines of Latitude 

Linos of Longitndo 

1 

Are drawn east and west 

1 

Aro draun north and south 

2. 

Are complete circles 

2 

Are half-circles *• 

3 

Are of difforcnt lengths 

« 

O 

Are of the same length. 

4. 

Are parallel to each other 

4 

Are widest apart at the 
Fquatoi , and meet at the 
poles. 

5 

Are numbered from 0" to 
90*. 

o 

Aro numbered from 0^ to 
180' 
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Questions. 

1 How can the position o£ a place be fixed on the globe 

2 ^Yhat do jou mean by lines of lalitnde and longitude? 
How do tlip foiinei diffei fi om the lattei ® 

^ Diaw a diagiain to lepiesent lines of latitude and longi- 
tude f 

4 Find fioni joiir atlas the position, by latitude and longi- 
tude, of ATadias, Aden, Singapore, ITong-kong, Pekin 
^ Find a toun in Aiabia almost duo west of Lalioie 

0 Along uhich line of latitude is the Incadth of Asia 
gicatest, and along which line of longitude is tlie gieatest 
length ’-‘■Moasuio these distances, using the scale of the map 
of youi atlas 

Lons:itude and Time. — The Eaitli turns 
completely round on its axis in one day It thus, 
turns through SGO" in 24 houis, i e , 15° in 1 hour, 
or 1“ in 4 minutes 

r ' 

It IS midday at a particular place when the^ 
line of longitude thiough that jilace comes diiectly 
opposite the Sun (see page 187) Now, the Eaith^_^, 
lotates fiom west to east Hence when it is 12 
o’clock at Allahabad it is 4 minutes p^st twelve at 
a place 1° east of Allahabad, and 4 minutes to 
twelve at a place 1° west of Allahabad 

Let us woik out the dilfeience in time between 
some places 

What IS the time at Calcutta when it is 10 a.m. 
at London ^ Look at jmtii atlas , you will Jind that 
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the longitude of Calcutta is approximately^JQt-E 
Hence, when it is 10 a.m. at London, it is nearly 
90x4 minutes (or 6 houra) past 10 A.M., i.e , it is 
4 P.M, at Calcutta. 

What is the time at Quebec when it is 4 P.M. at 
Cape Town ? The longitude of Quebec is 71” W ., 
and the longitude of Cape Town is nearly 18° E 
Hence Quebec is 89° west o f Cape Town, and 
when it IS 4p M at Cape Town it is 89 X 4 minutes 
(or 5 hours, 56 minutes) before 4 p. m , i.e., it is 
10-4 A M. at Quebec ’ 

It would be very inconvenient if every place set 
its clocks by Sun time, that is, the time'' when the line 
of longitude through the place comes directly 
opposite the Sun. So all the 'places in a particular 
country or part of a countiy agree to set their clocks 
according to the time of one particular line of 
longitude Thus all places in Great Britain agree 
to take their time from London, t.e,, from 0° longi- 
tude ; Noith America IS divided from east to west 
into four sections for time, ‘ Eastern,’ ‘ Central,* 
‘ Mountain,’ and ‘ Pacific ; ’ these keep respectively 
times of the lines of longitude 75° W., 90“ W, 
105° W and 120° W. 

In India, the time of the line of longitude 82^° E , 
which, as you will see from your atlas, is about the 
central meridian, is the standard time for railway 
and other purposes ; but Calcutta (except the i ail way 
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Station) adopts the Sun time 88?° E . which is 
its longitude ; hence clocks at Calcutta are 6x4 
minutes, i.e., 24 minutes faster than clocks at other 
places in India 


Questions. 

1. WLen it was noon in London, was it afternoon of 
morning m Ameiica ? Was it afternoon or morning in Egypt ? 

2 In a certain town at noon London time is 9 A.u 
Fmd the longitude of the town 

8. The standard time in Ireland is that of Dublm 
(longifndo 6” 15' W ) How many minutes are clocks m Ireland 
fast or slow as compared with clocks in England ? 

4. How much must a traveller alter his watch in travelling 
from London to New Toik^ 

I 5 When it is*6''pi? at London, what o’clock is it at New 
I York) Constantinople, Fekin ? 

6 The following standard times have been adopted for 
railway and other purposes, with reference to time at London 
Find in each case the bne of longitude which has been adopted 
as the line for standard time ’ 

Mid Europe, l.hoor fast, Egypt, 2 hours fast; Japan, 
9 hours fast ; Iceland, 1 hour slow. 

7 A cricket match played at Adelaide finished at 6^30 f n 
(Adelaide time). The -result was pubbshed m London news* 
papers early m the same afternoon Esplam clearly how this 
was possible 

8 The captain of a ship finds that the Sim reaches its 
highest point in the sky for a particular day when his watch, 
keeping London time, mdicates 5-20 p n His latitude is 4” N. 
Near what island is he saibng ? 
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Zones,~So lai you have leaiaed of one hne of 
latitude which has a special name, that is, the 
Equatoi But if you look at the glohe, you will find 
foui otheis. They are the Tropie of CanceP}, 
23 ^ degrees noith of the Equatoi, and the Tropic 
of Capricorn, 23^ degiees south of it, and the 
two polai Glides, the Aretio Circle 60 Noitli, 
and the Antarctic Circle 66|° South These 
lines divide the' suifaee of the Eaith into five 
poitions. Thej'- aie called the five zones 

The poitions of the Eaith ’s suilace within the 
Aictic and Antaictic Cades aie always leiy cold, 
and generally coveied with snow and ice. They 
are iheiefoie called the Frigfid Zones. 



Arctic Circle. 


Tropic ol Cinccr 


Tropic ol Copilcorn 


Aii( irttli. Circle. 


The rones 
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The next two belts, which lie between the 
polai ciicles and the tropics, geneially enjoy a 
mild chmate, neithei \ei y hot noi very cold. 
They aie, theiefore, called Teinpeiate ~^nes^he 

Nopth Temperate Zone, and the South 
Temperate Zone. 

And, finally, the central belt between the two 
tiopics IS the hottest pai t of the Eaith’s suiface, and 
IS theiefoie called the Torrid Zone. One peculiar 
featuie of the Torrid Zone you should lemembei 
In the middle of it, that is, » along the Equatoi, theiejj 


IS always good lain all^Uip year lound, while at thej 
edges of this zone, that is, along the tiopics them- 
selves, we find the'legion of hot desert, wheie veiyj 
lU.tlaj’ai^i^ The largest desert in the woild isi 
the Sahara in Afiica ; and, if you look at the globe, 


you will see that the Tiopic of Cancer passes 
tlnough the middle of it. 


Questions. 

1 What aio the Tiopics and the Polni Circles? Wliore 
are thej situated ? Into what zones do thej’ divide the Eaitli’s 
sniraco ? 

2 Describe the general climate of the Ton id Hone 
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The Land Surface of the Earth. 

A glance at the globe will show you that there 
IS a great deal more water- tban land on the Earth’s 
surface, in fact, about two and a half times. The- 
outside of the solid ciust is very uneven^ On the 
land, there are plains and plateaux, bills and moun- 
tains ; and the same may be said of the ocean floor, 
the tops of the highest mouritains in this case 
appealing above the water as islands. 

Maps are often coloured to show heights. One 
colour is used for plains and another for highlands, 
and different shades of blue are used to show differ- 
ent ocean depths. But you must know how these 
heights and depths are measured. What do 
we mean when we say that ,Mt Everest is 29,000 
feet (or neaily 5i miles) high ? We mean that its 
topmost peak is 29,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The water of the ocean keeps one level, just 
as the water in a bowl does ; and allJieig hts and 
depths are measured^ fro m this lev el 

Let us consider the great plain of Noithefn 
India. It is not level. It cannot be ; for, if it were, 
the rivers would not flow Water always flows 
towards a lower level. Hence, following the Ganges, 
we find that Calcutta is 20 feet above sea-level 
Allahabad 300 feet, Agia 5h0 feet, and Roorkee 'OOO 
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feet above the sea. Yet these towns are all on the 
plains. 

In the same way, turning to the valley of the 
Indus, we find Karachi is SO feet, Multan 400 feet, 
Lahore 700 feet, and Peshawar 1,100 feet above sea-, 
level. You need not remember these numbers, 
but you must remember from what level heights 
are measured, and that plains, as weU as m o un- 
tains, have a slope. The slope of a country may 
be found by studying on the map the courses of its 
rivers. 

Let us now enquire how the Earth came to have 
th is uneven, surface SyouwefeTb go down mto 
a deep mine, you would find it much warmer at the 
bottom than at the top. The deepest mine that has 
ever been dug does not^go ©DiaJihaiL-ajnileJielow, 
t he surfaces but it is believed 'that at a depth of 
f orty nr fifty miles it is hot enough to melt into a 
lignii l every k now n solid substance , just as iron is 
melted in a furnace. 

What does this teach us ? Men who have made 
a study of the question tell us that many millions 
of years ag o_the Earth waBj au-ve U- hot ^ ^lten^lob e, 
]u8t as the Sun is now Very gradually it cooled 
down; and, as this went on, the outside became solid, 
the inside remaining veiy hot, as it is now. The 
solid rock, which was thus f ormed, is called igneous or 
fire-foimed rook We do not find this kind of roc£ 
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on t.lifi plfiinfi nf nmthein India, for leasons Avhich 
we sTiall see piesently , but theie is a good deal of 
it in the Deccan. 

V 

When^isubstance cools, it shiinks , and when 
tife Earth began to cool, it began to shiink too 
1^'ut an apple into a pan and loast it ~ W-hile it ig _ 
hot...-the.ap ple lema ias-i oand-:-and-smon1,h , hnt as 
2 ^Qpl^ you will notice tha t it s hiinks and its suiface 
becomes wiinkk d and uneven This is exactly 
what has happened in the case of the Eaith Its 
suiface IS now uneven. There aie vast hollows 
which aie filled with the wateis of the ocean, uhile 
of the diy land some is low and flat, and othei poi- 
tions aie highei, having been lifted in big masses to 
foim tablelands, like the Deccan, oi folded into 
mountain ranges, like the Himalayas. 



‘ Long ages ago, then, the suiface of the Eaith 
consisted entiiely of igneous ipck , butjn couisP of 
Ume, tbis'lias changed , foi we now see soil and 
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“sand ns well ns solid loclc How linvo those changes 

II I J. 1 I .1 I .Jl.l. I. _ I1 - I . I u . 

taken place 

(<rt)% ^)ic wcalltci c au ses chang e llavoyouo\er 
fccen an old building, with its bricks oi stones 
C l nmb ling away ? This ciuinbliiig is due to the 
weather. "JMie heat a nd the jcold and the lain weai 
awaj the solid building, in the same w'ay, liaid 
rocks aiG broken up and worn away by the 
wcatbciy’ 

{h ) yrhe u'iud causes chang e , for j thp 
lino pai holes of dust and sniid from one place, and 
ihcj settle in anothei If jou could pay a Msil 
to a sandy dcseit, you would nnd low hills whicli 
have bewi formed in tliis way by tlic wind 

change You have all 
noticed that the wntoi of a blioain or iivei is ncnily 
always muddy j ^i tides of sand and mud aio 
e arned a lonxr j and, if the iivei o\ei flow's its banks/, 
th ey settle on the land, mjdjLLnitlKihpy, tall *to .the 
bottom, wdicn the 1 ate of flow is slow'cr. TIio_^ea 
also causes changes Ht^i yeais away the ]aiid .Jii 
so me p laces, and builds itxip in othois 

Frost causes change. ^Vllen \yaton.ficezes, it. 
timis to ice , and, as it does so, it exp and s The 
Clacks in locks aio often lilled-Avith.3vatgr after 
ram, and wdion this yalci fi cozes, iho foice of ex- 
p ansvon is sometimes strong enqiig^to bieak oik.. 
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littl e pieces, can be can led aw ay -fay the w ind 
,or tl^iain 

^e) Change is also caused by the roots of trees 
and plant8._.o r by woims and burrowinl^ a nimS^ 
These brealc__up the r oc^-and-fei m-£^!^t7Trln6h 
covers the land suiface of the Eaith Soil is the 
most important of all locks, for it is that which 
feeds the vegetation on which men and animals 
live You mustiemember that the word j'ock refers 
to ftyAvy kind nf an lid snbstance of which the 
Earth’s ciust is foimed, whether it is large or 
s mall, hard or soft^. 


Of all these causes of change, water is the most 
impoitant You know alieady that rivers fill up 
the sea near their mouths, and you can understand 
also that the bottoms' of lakes and of the ocean are 
very slowly but , constantly rising, on account of 
the solid mattei which is poured into them The 
whole of the great plain of northern India has 
been built up of silt brought down from the 
mountains 

You can easily understand that mud laid down 
in this way settles in layers, and that, as the 
layers get thicker and the weight above increases, 
the lower parts are pressed into stone Thus 
Layers of sand are pressed into sandstone, layers, 
containing lime or chalk become limestone, and so , 
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Here, iTjen, we have another kind of rock. 

This is called aqueous 



or water-formed roek. 
It IS always in layers, 
which may be quite 
level, hut which may 
be found slanting if 
the shrinking of the 
Eaitli has caused them 
to fold or wrinkle 
You can tell to which 


. of the two classes a 
j § piece of rock belongs, 
1 1 by breaking it with a 
1 1 hammer If it is a 
2 I water-formed rock, it 
< ^ will split and you will 
see flat surfaces ; if it 
is a fire-formed rock^ the 
fragments will be quite 
irregular in shape. 

The changes of which 
we have just spoken 
are constantly going 
on , you can see them 
when the wind blows 


or when you look at a 
muddy stream. But 
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IS the slinaking nf the. K ait h _ shll. p fo injor nn ? 
Is the sl iape-ofat s sm Face still cbanginfi j - ? Yes, it 
IS ; hut it goes on so very E Mirihu^hat 'you cannot 
see it Sometimes, however, the movement is seveie 
enough foi you to heai of it, oi even to feel it 
^ WhatJiS—aii ^qrtZiqitofee ^ It is, a movement of 
^e Earth due to a shnnhing of the ciu s t at a paiti - 
culai nlace You may not he jahle to see much 
change in the appearance of the suiface aftei the 
eai th quake , and this is veiy easy to explain 
Considering the gieat sizp of the Eaith, jthe raove- 

i ment was veiy slight, had it been violent enough 
to cause great changes, no one Ining in the neigh- 
houihood would he left alive to tell th^^stoi3% 
ll The action of a volcano ^is also due ,to Eaitli 
movernent A volcano is sometimes deseiibed as a 
bj irning^ Quiatain , hut this is not quite coirect. 
The one thing necessaiy to form a volcano is an 
opening like a pipe in the solid must of the Eaith, 
so that_^en shi inking takes place, the jiot molten 
rmi^r insicle'the^jEaith is foiced outjilong with 
massei~oT lock and cloiids of steam and deadly 
-gases The solid mattei which is thrown out flows 
or falls all lound the opening, and a mountain is 
gradually built up which, as you see fiom the 
diagram opposite, will he. in the foim of a cone 
Take a globe and look at the hoideis of the 
Pacific Ocean Pot youi fingei at the southein end 




Portion of a Volcano 


of South Ameiica, and (lace the high mountain 
iiclge, which extends along the whole of the western 
side of both the Anieiican pontinents Now con- 
tinue along the othei side of tlie Pacific, down the 
gi eat island chain, and thijougirthe East Indies to 
New Zealand 

The line you have tiaced contains over 200 
j volcanoes. o i moie than two-thhds of all the vol- 
canoes in the woild Yon will notice that it is a 
line* of mountains, which iise in 'America above 
the diy land, 'and, on the othei side of the Pacific, 
dut'of the bceatrfloor, * - ' ' ' 
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The work of rlveps.-^vers generally rise 
in mountains, either from snrinns or from the melt- 
iog of snow and io^^ Every mountain valley has 
its stream, at first small, but growing in size as 
it receives other sti earns ; and these unite to form 
the riveis which enter the plains. In their mou nt- 
ain j it age. rivers aie usually rapid, and then 
chief use is to float down th e "timber which is cut. 
Jlown in the mountain foiests. 

The rate of flow is slower in the plains^tage j^ 
and here liveis dre ofteujvery useful You know 
that the Ganges, for instance, supplies water 
and fei ti le .soil for cultivation, and that the Indus 
provides water for canals to irrigate land which 
would otherwise grow no crops. JBoats can also 
nlv on riv ers ; from ancient times they have been 
great highways of trade Hence impori ant towps 
\ are found on their banks. 

The third stage of a rivei is its mouth, which 
may be a delta or an estuary. If the cuiye nt 
1 8 slow, mud is deposited ^L-the— mouthy and this’ 
part of its bed is gradually filled up. ^is causes 
the stream to make a new mouth for itsSST^ln 
course of tinSFThere may be several such mouths, 
as in the case of the Ganges The name delta is 
given to the regira lying between the point where 
the river begins to split up (marked A on the sketch) 
and Its most widely separated mouth (marked B 
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and 0) Delta is the name of a letter of the Greek 
alphabet, shaped A Look on the map, and see how 
many Indian rivers have deltas. 

Where t he current is more rapid, the river 
garries the mud right out to sea, and no new mouth 
is formed A single wide mouth is called an estuaru. 



Questions. 

1. What do you mean by the term sea-level ? Explain 
the expression ‘ the surface of the lake at Naim Tal is at a 
height of 6,350 feet’ 

2 How do you account for the unevenness of the Earth’s 
surface ? 

3 Describe the ways in which the two chief kinds of 
rocks have been formed. 

4 How IS the smface of the Earth changed by (a) weather, 
(b) water ? 
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5 What IS 8 volcano^ Where are the chief volcanoes of 
the Eaith situated ? 

6 Hoir aio deltas foimed’ 

7 Describe the course of the Ganges, showing how it is 
divided into thiee well-maiked stages, and state what work is 
done bj the river in each of these stages 

8 Examine a number cf pieces of stone, and say of each 
to which class of rock it belongs 

Kainfall. 

The teacher will heat some watei in a flask 
The heat of the spiiit lamp turns the water into 
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vapour This vapoui is an invisible gas , yon do 
not see it passing thiough the neck of flask oi 
thiougli the small tube C ^e cap nait yj^an for 
ivatei-va pom depends on the tempeiatme of the an 
When the an contains as much water vapoui as pos- 
sibie, Lt_i s^ said to be mtaratcd If saturated an 
Se cooled, its capacity, foi watei-vapoui will be 
decreased and the excess of watei-vapoui will be 
deposited as watei it is said to be - ogndemed''} 
Thus when the vapoui fiom the flask i caches the 
cold an , it is condensed, and you see it as a small 
cloud near the mouth of the tube If the teachei 
will hold a second spirit lamp near this cloud it- 
will disappear , it again becomes turned into in- 
visible vapoui, because the warmed an has a gieate rj 
capacity for vapoui than the cold an If the! 
teacher will hold a glass oi a slate near the mouth 
of the tube, the vapoui coming fiom the flask will 
quickly condense into diops of water when it 
leaches the cold glass or slate 

You know that if you hang a wet cloth in the 
Sun it becomes diy , the water evaporates, t e , it turns 
into water-vapour In the same way, the heat of 
the Sun is continually eyapo iating tbe_ water iaJhp 
sea, 1 ivers, lalies, and othei water regions over the 
surface of the 'Eaith ' 

. This water vapoui is carried by cunents of air 
high up above the surface of the Eaith When aii 
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rises it' cools. The reason is that the higher it 
goes np the less compressed it is by the weight of 
air above it, and so^it expands Expanding air 
always cool^ Open the valve of a bicycle tyre and 
let the escaping air blow against your hand The 
air feels cold ; it has been cooled by expansion 

<55[^n ascending air containing moisture is cool- 
ed by expansion at high altitudes, the water vapour . 
condensp a ipt.Q--Jjiiv.— di.QDau. __these drop s form 
clouds. If the quantity of condensed water js 
great, the drops run together and form larger^ 
diops which are too heavy to float in the air; 
thes e fall to the giound as Pain,. If the air from 
which the water vapour is condensed is at a tem- 
perature below the freezing point (32® F.) tiny ice 
crystals are formed these unite together and fall 
a8J|LQW.D ! 

Qlost of the rain that falls on the earth has come 
from the sea the water vapour is carried inland 
by wind Whether ^he moistuie of the vapour- 
bearing winds which blow from the sea to the 
land will be condensed or not depends on the tem- 
^perature of the land Thus Siberia receives 
little rain from winds which blow inland^fmf n 
Aictia Ocea n, because these winds have their tern-, 
perature raised in passing ov er the land , and so 
condensation does not take place ' But the winds 
of the Atlantic which blow across Europe and the 
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winds of tlie Pacifi c bring rain to Siberia ; they 
blSwT^^ warmer to cooler regions, and as they 
become cooled rain ,falls.'> 

The elevation of the land also has a great effect 
upon the amount of lainfall. When vapour-beaiing 
winds leach a mountain range they aie forced up the 
mountain sides As the vapour-laden air rises higher 
and higher, it expands and so cools ; the vapour is 
thus condensed and falls as lain on the wmdwaid 
slopes of the mountains and on the plains below. 
When winds pass over the mountains they have 
not much moistuie left in them to give lain to the 
country on the other side, which therefore gets 
much less rain than the country on the windward 
side. If the mountains are very high, the wind 
may be deprived of its moisture to such an extent 



that no condensation will take place in the low-lying 
region beyond the mountains. Thus you find in 
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studying the geogiaphy ol Austialia that the pie- 
vafling eastejly -winds give good lain to the eastern 
highlands, but, having ciossed the mountains, 
they descend to the plains, become warmei, and 
blow westwaid as diy winds 

Questions. 

1 'E\plain liow clouds mo foimed, 

2 What conditions favom tLe deposit of lain lij' -ninds 
blowing inland fiom tho sea ? 

S Describe tlie effect of monniains on imnfall Illiisliate 
^our answei by aeference to the rainfall of India, 

Climate. 

r 

^Iieclunate'Of a place is its geneial oi ^ aveiage 
weatEerT an d includes its temneiatuie and lain- 
Ml.. i e , whether it is hot oi cold, diy or moist 
Climate depends mainly on the-' following — (i| 
titnde, (iiL El ovation, t in ) Distance fiom the sea, 
(iv) Winds, (v) The position and direction of 
mountain langes, (m) Ocean cun ents. Let us 
cpnsidei these in oide i ly- 

(i) Effect of Latitu de :~The amount of heat 
leceived on any pait of the Eaith’s surface depends 
on the position of that pait with legaid to the lays 
of the Sun Look at the diagiam Let P and 
bo two equal beams of rays fiom the Sun. The 
amount of heat conveyed from the Sun by these 
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two beams is tlie same, but you will see tliat the 
aiea (A B), heated by the beam wbicb falls on oi 
near the Equatoi is mucli smallei llian that (0 N), 



heated by a similar beam falling neai the Pole 
This, then, is one leason ivliy it is hotter at the 
Equatoi than at the Poles G given^ quantity of Jieat 
falling vertically at the Eq uator is lecei ved on a 
much , smallei aiea than the, same quantity of Iieal 
falling pbliquely neai the j ?oIei > 

The amount of heat -wliich leaches the Eaijli 
als o depends upon the thichuess of the atmosphere , 
thiough which the lays have to •‘pass Look agajn 
at the diagiam The amount of atmospheie thiough 
which the rays tiavel neai the Eqliatoi, is lepie* 
sealed by D A or E B, wliile at the Pole the lays 
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pass through a thickness P 0 or G N The atmos- 
phere takes up a certain quantity of the Sun’s heat, 
and the amount which reaches the smface at the 
Pole IS theiefoie less than at the Equator. Thus 
the temperature gradually decreases from the Equa*. 
tor to the Poles 

(ii) Effect of Altitude The rays of the Sun 
do not give much heat diieotly to the air. ^e air is 
wa imed chiefly by heat radiated outwards from the 
gro und androcean, whiclr liave" been warmed by tlfe 
~H va of the San falling. im-th^ Hence the^Ji^liy 
layers of the atmosphere a re .colderJhj sn the layers 
near the su rface, (p other reason why the air is 
cold at high altitudesls'th at it is less com,R reased 
" tham^tjpw,jaltitiides , it expands to occupy more 
rooi^and you have already learned that air always 
cools when it expands As a rule, the temperature 
of air deci eases about 1® F. for every 300 feet of 
altitude. 

(ill) Distance from tfte sea The water on 
the Earth’s surface is more slowly heated than the 
land, and therefore is cooler in the summer. Hence 
places neai the sea get the benefit of cool sea breezes 
m the hot weather. Thus, although Allahabad is 
fuither frop"lhe Equator than Madras it is-hotter 
in the summer, becaush Madias is on the sea and 
Allahabad is an inland town. On the other hand, 
the watei of the sea cools more slowly than the land 
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and so is warmer f-liaiLtlie land in winter ; so places 
“^bn the coast are warmed by sea breezes in the 
winter H ence we find that places ne ar the sea 
j^re-cooler in the summer an d warmer i n.the^wintei. 
thaii_in land p laces. .on_account of-the eea breezes 
w hich blow over them 

(iv) Winds:— The movement of the air which 
we call wind is due to the distribution of the heat 
of the Sun over the Earth’s surface 

You know that heated air rises, for you have 
often seen steam rising from boiling water oi smoke 
from a fire So along the hot belt of the Earth’s 
surface heated an is constantly lising to higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and air from the noith 
and south of the Equator is always blowing m to fill 
up the space If the Eaith weie at res t these winds 
would blow due north and south, but it is . as you 
know, constantly iptaUngjqn its ax is fiom west to 
e^, and the winds, theiefoie change their dii action 
and blow from nni th-east and south-east (See dia- 
giara, p 220 ) These winds blow within the tropics 
and a little beyond, and aie known as the Trade 
Winds, because, in olden tim^s, when there were 
no steamers, and ships were driven along by the 
wind, the sailors could always depend upon them 
to help them in carrying on then trade by sea. 

The heated air which rises from the hot belt 
goes at first straight up into the atmosphere, but 
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after a time it turns to noi tli (and south and flows 
as two towards the poles These 



cuiients giadually descend until they leach the 
smface again just beyond the tropics and continiie 
■.t feojULjouj-ne y^Iole waids as suifacejwinds Again, 
the lotation of the Eaith alteis then course They 
do not blow directly north and south, but they are 
changed into south-west wi ntls^-^-in ^the northern 
heinispj i eje, and north-west winds in t he sout her ii 
Jig misphere These winds are often called, shortly, 
Westerly winds. (See diagram above ) 

Thus the prevailing winds on the Earth’s surface 
blow in four belts, two in the nor them hemisphere 
and two in the southcin You rvill easilj’^ rinder- 
siand that, uheie they blow over the ocean, the^ 
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bung rain to the shores of the countiies towards 
winch they blow ; and j’Oiv should notice caiefully 
that the ti ade- winds^ jbiin g_ lain to th e eastern^ 
'' shores of count ijes in t he t oiud zo ne, while the 
wes terly wi^s give l ain to th e western shores o f 
countiies in the temnei ate zone Look at the man 
of the world and say ivhich countries get rain fiom 
the westerly winds (a) in the iioithein hemisphere, 
and (6) in the southern hemisphei e Say also which 
countries xeceive lain from the trade-winds 

Land and Sea Bp.e.ezes Places near the 
sea-coast have a daily change of wind Land gets 
hbttei during the daj^-time than the sea Hence 
the wind blows fioni the sea towards the land But 
at night the opposite takes place The land is now 
cooler than the sea, and the breeze blows seawaids 
These breezes are strongest in hot countries, for 
there the Sun is powerful enough to cause a' consi- 
derable difference between the tenipeiatiue by day 
and by iiighf 

The Monsoons which occur in India and 
other countries of South-east Asia-aie siinilai to land 
and sea-breezes Dm mg the summer months the 
Sun IS shining vertically noith of the Equatoi, 
and the interior of Asia therefore gets veiv hot 
Hence the s^outh-east tiade-wind js^dinwn,,iiqrth^- 
waids towards the land^ and blows over India as a j 
soutli^west wind, bunging much moisluie from the 
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Indian Ocean. It is on the lain brought by the 
summer south-west monsoon winds that India and 
the adjoining countries of South-east Asia depend 
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for then hai vests and then food supply In the 
cool half of the year the Sun is overhead south of 
the Equator, and th e north-east trade-wind is drawn 
south wards and blows over India as a dry wind 

^*^**'*** *■ ^ M i m nu ll, m\m\ i w I u— pj Mi wt t n ui wn i gTr uu 

giving very little rain This is because it has come 
fiom the in tenor of Asia, and has therefore veiy 
little moistuie The, only part of India which gets 
good lain from the winter noith-east monsoon is 
the coast of Madra s, and you will obsei ve that the 
wind which brings this ram has ciossed the Bay 
of Bengal, and has taken up moisture on this part 
of its journey. 

Thus the summer monsoon may be compaied to 
a sea-bieeze, that is, a wind blowing from the sea to 
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the land, and the wintei monsoon to a land breeze 
or a wind blowing fiom the land to the sea The 
important difference is that, wheieas the period of 
change for land and sea breezes is a day, in the 
case of the monsoons it is a year. 



(v) Mountain Rang^es You have already 
learned that mountain ranges have nn important 
effect on the distribution of lamfall. Mountains 
also act as barriers and p revent the flow of cold or 
warm windg. The reason why the climate of Noith 
America is cold in winter, even as far south as the| 
centre of the United States, is that there is no» 
mountain barrier to prevent the cold winds fiom 
the noith blowing towards the south 

(vi) Ocean Cuppents These are described 
on pages 227-231. You will find that they have an 
important influence on climate. 
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. Questions. 

\(;if Ei^plam cleaily wliy, as a geneial mle, a place is lioltei 
tlio neaiei at is to the Equator Illnstiate yoiu answei by a 
diagram 

2 Explain uliy, as a geneial role, inland places are hottei 
in summei and colder in ivintei than places on the sea-eoast 

3 E-^plain why the tcmperatnie of the an deci eases with 
altitude 

4 Account foi and desciibe the following.]^ trade-winds, 
westerly winds, monsoons _ 

The movements of the Oeean. 


Waves ;~The sniface of the sea is nevei at lest 
It IS constantly moving with that iip-and-down 
motion, which we call waves These waves aie 
caused by the windy When a pulf of wind blows 
against a small poition of any watei-suiface, the 
water at that place is piessed down, causing the 
watei beside it oi aioiindit to he piessed upwaids 
If now the w'ind ceases to blow foi an instant, the 
depiessed watei again uses, and the suiiouiiding 
particles fall Thus the watei rises and falls, and 
you can easily see that' if the wind blows foi any 
length of time, oi ovei a consideiable area, the 
surface will soon become uneven It'will be coveiecl 
with waves 

Tides You will best undei stand the move- 
ment of the ocean known as the tides, if you imagine 
youiself spending a dfiy on the shoie at Boinhaj' 
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01 Kaiaclii, oi some other sea-side place You go 
out in the moining, and j'ou perhaps find that a 
wide stretch o[ the beach is diy You walk down 

to the watei’s edge, and sit down to enjoy the view 

\ 

of the sea, with the boats in the distance, and the 
waves bieaking gently, not fai away Piesently 
you notice that the watei is gradually getting 
neaiei to you, and yoil aie obliged to get up and 
walk faithei up the beach The advance of the 
sea continues, until the pait of the lieacli which 
was diy la coveied with watei, and then it letreats 



again, and leaves the shoie exposed once more. 
(The advance of the watei is called the floio of tlig 
tide, and the letieat its ehh In the foimei case, 
the tide is using, in the latter it is falling The 
time taken in using and falling is about 12 hours 
thus theie aie two tides a day.'), 

A full explanation of the cause of the tides is 
not possible without the help of' advanced mathe- 
matics We must content ouiselves with a statement 
of what happens 
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Owing to the force, known as “ gravity,” the Sun 
anci'the Moon both, exeit atti action on the waters of 
the Earth Although the Moon is much smaller 
than the Sun, it isneaier to the Earth, and therefore 
its attractive foice on the wateis of the Earth is 
( gi eate r than that of the sun . it is, in fact, moiethan 
twice that of the Sun ^ 

/Foi the sake of simplicity, let us imagine the 
whole of the Eaith’s surface to be coveied with 
watei The watei on the part of the Eaith nearest 
the Moon is moie atti acted than the centie of the 
Eai th, and the centre of the Earth is more attracted 
than the-water on the pai t of the Eai th most remote 
from the Moon Thus the water covering talvps up 
the shape shown in the figuie , a wave crest extend- 

O 

Earth. Moon- 

ing fiom the North to the South pole is heaped up 
on the side of the Earth nearest the Moon, and a 
similai wave crest is heaped up on the side remote - 
from the Moon Since each part of the Earth’s 
surface is bi ought alternately opposite the Moon 
and away fiom it in the course of a day, these wave 
crests move round the World as the Eai th lotates 
on its axis, each making one complete revolution 
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in a day , every part o£ the Earth theiefoie gets tw 
tides in, twenty-fom hours 

Tides aie of great benefit to those ports when 
the water is shallow, for ships, which otherwis 
might not be able to use the poit at all, can ente 
and leave at high tide*^ ' 

Ocean Currents :-rTlie third movement o 
the ocean is that of the broad streams which ^flov 
infixed oonrsecji n the ocean, just as iivera do oi 
tEe^land These aie called currents.^ Oceai 
cuiients are due to two mam causes * (a) the uneqna 
heating of the water in difIeientparts_of th^’ESfnf; 
surface, a^ (6) prevailing w inds The constanjt 
heatin'tho tiopics causes the water theie to expand 
and to flow to coolei legions noith and south. The 
suiface watei m the fiigid zones, on the other hand, 
is continually being cooled , it theiefoie contracts 
and tends to sink, its place being taken by the 
waimei watei fioni the tiopics The preiading 
winds also, blowing constantly jn the same place 
and direction, set the suiface water m motion. 
You lead in a foimei paiagiaph about the pievail- 
ing w'lnds of the Eaith’s suiface, and if you think 
of them in connection with the oceans you will see 
that theie aie five aieas to be consideied three 
south of the Equatoi ,— the Indian Ocean, the South 
Pacific and the South Atlantic ; and two north of 
the Equatoi, — the -North Pacific and' the North 
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■iVtlantic Oceans As tlie S3’Stem of winds in each 
of the aieas in the same heinispheie is similai, the 
sj^steui of cuiients will be si mil ai too It will be 
'©’fficient, then, if we examine one sj’stem in each 
spheie, but as you study that system, 3:011 
should compaie it veiy caiefull3' with the otheis to 
see how closel3’' they coiiespond You ^\lll learn 
mucb moie about thecuiients by studying the map 
than by leading desciiptions of them 

Let us tiaee, then, on the map, the ctiiients of 
the South Atlantic aiea The Westerly Drift, 
which encncles the globe, flows as a cold cuirent 
towaids the south of Africa, wheie a blanch travels 
noith along the west side of that continent towaids 
the Equatoi^ At the Gulf of Guinea it turns to 
the west and joins the South Equatorial 
Current, which is caused by the south-east tiade- 
wind, and flows across the Atlantic towaids the 
coast of South Ameiica The eastern angle of 
Brazil divides the cuiTent into two , one pait goes 
north-west towaids the Gulf of Mexico, the othei 
part IS turned to the south and floivs along the east 
coast of South Ameiica toiejoin the westerly diift 
Thus there is a complete ciicle of moving watei in 
the South Atlantic Ocean — a cold cuiieiit flowing 
along the south of the ocean, and 1101 thu aids along 
the west of Africa, and a warm cuiient flowing 
acioss the middle of the ocean, and southwaids 
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along the east of South Ameiica Yon shouM 
now find the coiiesponding cmrents ni the South 
Pacific and Indian ('tceans Obseive that a col’ 
cm lent flows along the western shoies of «. n 
the southern continents, and a waini cuiientjrij.jug 
then eastern shoie'^ \Vliat will be the effect of 
tins on the climate’ 

Now let us tuin to the sj*stem of cuiients in the 
Noith Atlantic Ocean, which you should caiefully 
compaie with those of the North Pacific Here, 
again, an Equatorial Cuppent flows undei the 
influence of the iioitli-east tiade-wind fiom east to 
■west, joining the biaiich of the South Equatorial 
ciiiient, which has skilled the noitbein shoies of 
South Aiiieiica The united cur lent sw'eeps round 
the Gulf of Mexico, and leaves tins opening as a 
w'aim cuiient, known as the Gulf Stpeam. Jt 
washes the shoies of the United States, and then, 
undei the influence of the westerly winds, it spreads 
across the ocean as the North Atlantic Drift, 
moderating the climate of the whole of Western 
Europe Part of this drift sweeps round to com- 
plete the circle by leioining the noiKi' Equatorial 
cunent 

One more current in the North Atlantic you 
must notice, and that is the cold Lahmdor cuvrent, 
from the Arctic f)cean, whose icy waters make the 
American shoies rioith of Newfoundland very cold 
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The fogs of Newfoundland are due to the 'meeting 
of the cold cunent fjom the' north and the warm 
current fiom the south. 

You should now compaie the cuiients of tlie 
Noith Pacific with those desciibed above. The 
Kupo Siwo, or Japanose cuiient, conesponds 
with the Gulf Stieam The mild climate of 
.western Canada, like that of western Europe, is 
the lesnlt of this warm westeily diift, and the 
cold climate of East Sibeiia is due to a Polar 
ciment like the similax climate of Labrador, 


Questions. 

1 What do you menu bya%\ave? Distmguish between 
waves and currents 

2 Explain briefly how tides are ionned Tides are said 
JEo^ow ’ and * ebb,’ Give, as clearly ns you can, the mean- 
ings of these words 

3 Describe the system of curieuts in the Atlantic Ocean 
(a)<iSouth of the Equatni, (h) jioith of the Equator 

4 now do j'ou account for the fact that the systems of 
currents in the different oceans in the same liemispliere, are 
lery similar 

5 Give examples to show that ocean currents affect 
climate 

"6 On a map of the Atlantic Ocean, sliow the chief cur- 
rents . 

\/7 Do the same on a map of the Pacific Ocean and the 
Indian Ocean 



